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Art. I. A System of Mineralogy, in which Minerals are 
arranged according to the Natural History Method. By 

. Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History, 
&c. &c. &e. Edinburgh. Third Edition, enlarged and im- 
proved, Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 1820. 


- NotHtNe can prove more strongly that the study of minerals 
has not yet become a regular science, than that every new 
edition of a book on that subject is almost entirely a new 
work. ‘This is particularly the case with the publication now 
‘ before us; for it differs in principle from the former editions 
nearly as much as the system of Kirwan differs from that of 
> Romé de Lisle. as Nate 
a Mineralogy, it is clear, is altogether an affair of arrange- 
-* ment and nomenclature; and hence it follows that the systems 
of different writers can only differ with regard to the principle 
> upon which the division into classes, orders, genera, and 
species is founded, or upon. which the succession of the 
several members of a species, or varieties of a sub-species, is 
established. ‘Three methods have been adopted for this pur- 
pose, namely, the Chemical, the Natural History, and the 
Mixed Method ; this last, as might be supposed, proceeding 
upon the principles of the other two, and combming their 
> several characteristics in the description of minerals. We 
~ shall make a few remarks upon these, in the order now , 
stated. pie 

As mincralogy owed its first advancement to the researches 
of the chemist, it followed as a matter of course, that the 
earliest classification of mineral substances was founded on . 
their chemical properties. An arrangement of these bodies, 
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2 Jameson's System of Mineralogy. 


accordingly, upon a reference to their predominating quali- 
ties, as earthy, acidiferous, alkaline, combustible, or metallic, 
forms the leading character of most of the systems which 
were given to the world prior to the publication of Dr. 
Walker's “‘ Classes Fossilium,” in the year 1787: and, in- 
deed, many authors of great name at the present day, and 
among them Berzelius of Stockholm, Dr. Clarke of Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. Murray of Edinburgh, continue to adopt the 
chemical arrangement in preference to every other. It must 
be admitted, no doubt, that this principle of classing minerals 
has the appearance of being more scientific than the Natural 
History method, and consequently of having a surer and more 
determinate basis upon which to found the generic and specific 
distinctions of the substances.in question. If, for example, the 
keeper of a museum should find any difficulty in assigning its 
place to any particular stone, he has only to subject a portion 
of it to a regular analysis, when its component parts, and, of 
course, its systematic relations, will be instantly made known. 
But every one will perceive, that such a method of ascertaining 
the characters of a mineral must be extremely inconvenient in 
all oases, and in many cases altogether impracticable ; for 
nothing is more likely than that subject of experiment 
might be much too rare and too valuable, to be given up to the 
destructive operations of the laboratory. Besides, in nine 
instances out of ten, the result of an analysis would be of 
very little use in making us acquainted with minerals, in the 
only way in which most people are desirous to know them ; 
that is, as they exhibit certain forms, colours, degrees of 
hardness, and transparency. ‘Thus, when we are teld by a 
chemist that the diamond is pure carbun, we can form no 
notion of it in the smallest degree allied to its external qua- 
lities, those, namely for which it is valued and admired: nor 
are. we more enlightened when he informs us, with all the 
minuteness which characterizes the professor of the crucible 
and retort, that the Spinelle ruby consists of 82.47 alumina, 
8.78 magnesia, 6.18 of chromic acid, and 2.57 of water. Nay, 
what is more, it is very common to find substances of which 
the component parts are the same, and even the proportions 
of these not very different, whilst their external appearance 
and value are as different as can well be imagined. For 
example, the beautiful and precious amethyst, one of the 
most costly of gems, is composed of nearly the same ingre- 
dients with the common gun-flint; and the chemical minc- 
ralogist, gocordingly, if he remain true to his principles, 
ne. describe the one in nearly the same words which he 
vyplies to the other. The amethyst, according to the analysts 
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of Karsten, consists of 97.50 silica, 0.25 alumina, 0.50 oxide 
of iron: whilst the flint used for miiskets, contains, on the. 
authority of Klaproth, 98.0 silica; 0.25 alumina, 0.50 lime, 
and 0.25 of oxide of iron. 

In short, as chemistry applies itself to substances with thé 
view of ascertaining the ingredients which enter into them, 
and the laws by which these are compounded, without any 
regard to their external appearance, it follows that we might 
know intimately all thé chemical characters of a mineral 
without having obtained any direction for knowing the mineral 
iiself, when we should happen to see it: To ilhusttate what 
we have now said, we miay suppose that a botanist, instead of 
following the luminous system of Linnzus, should insist upon 
teaching his science by means of chemical sis, and thus 
describe a plant, the passion-flower for example, by enume- 
rating the earths and gases obtained from its decomposition. 
In this casé, every one must see at first glance, that no know- 
ledge of thé plant, as an organized system, could possibly be 
gained by the pupil of the chemical botanist. So is it also 
in zoology: We exhibit the form and structure of the animal 
as it appears to the eye, and upon these, found the distinction 
of classes, of orders, of genera, and species, without the most 
distant reference to the substance of the particular specimen, 
as it. would appear to the chemist or the anatomist. In one 
word, however useful a pure chemical method might be for 
making the mineralogist acquainted with the nature and com- 
position of the substances with which he is conversant, it will 
never answer for the basis of a scientific arrangement of 
minerals, regarded as objects cognizable by their external 
qua‘ities. 

‘The natural history method, which is next to be consi- 
dered, proceeds upon a pvinciple strictly similar to that which 
Linnwus employed with so much saccess in the department 
of Botany; confining its views éntirely to external character, 
and arranging together in classes, genera, and species, those 
minerals which have the greatest affinity in respect of original 
form, hardness, and spécific gravity. Chemical properties 
are here entirely disregarded, viewed at least as the basis of 
classification; for, if a mineral be found to possess a certain 
fundamental figure, degree of hardness, and specific gravity, 
the student knows where to find its place in the system’, 
although he should still be igriorant whether silica, alamina, 
or zirconia, were the prevailing earth in its composition. It 
has, indeed, been said, that external characters alone are not 
sufficient for distinguishing re gig species, as it must be 
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extremely difficult to denote by words or marks, the numerous 
and, scarcely perceptible degrees of hardness and specific 
gravity which belong to different substances of that descrip- 
tion. The present work, however, contains, we think, a full 
answer to this objection: the author having shewn in the 
most satisfactory menner that very few characters, properly 
applied, will discriminate the class, order, genus, and species 
of gems, rocks, and metals. 

We are disposed to think, that a person who has been at 
all accustomed to philosophize, will at first entertain a very 
powerful prejudice against the method of arrangement par- 
sued in all the branches of natural history, and particularly in 
those of botany and mineralogy. Linnzus bimseif, even after 
he had finished his ‘‘ Philosophia Botanica,” was not satisfied 
with his labours ; accounting his system much too artificial, 
and still hankering after an imaginary scheme of distribution 
and nomenclature, more closely allied to nature. It occurred 
to him that certain properties more characteristic of plants 
than their stamens and pistils might be selected whereon to 
found a systematic classification of them ;'and amongst these 
he hinted at the several virtues, uses, and localities of the 
more prominent members of the vegetable kingdom. Expe- 
rience has proved, however, that the artificial method is the 
best guide to the knowledge of nature; and whether the 
sexual theory be well founded or not, there is no longer any 
reason to doubt that the structure of the fructifying organs 
with which that theory is connected, affords the best external 
character for a systematic arrangement. The same remarks 
apply to zoology. The principle according to which the 
whole is classed with man must appear to a beginner not only 
very artificial but excessively revolting; yet this principle, 
artificial as it is, has been found to suit the purposes of philo- 
sophy much better than if it had pointed to qualities more 
distinctive, and nrore immediately characteristic of its parti- 
cular objects. It is a prejudice exactly similar which attaches 
to the natural history method of studying mineralogy. We 
are somehow desirous to penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of the substance submitted to our examination, than 
merély to be able to tell what is its colour, its comparative 
hardness and weight. We wish to know what are its con- 
stituent parts, the proportions in which they unite, and the 
laws which regulate their combination ;—in other words, we 
wish to learn all that can be discovered from a chemical anz- 
Ixsis. But as far as the purposes of arranging and naming 
are. to be provided for, ai an analysis is not only useless, it 
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is even positively injurious, inasmuch as it tends to create 
obscurity by blending two methods, and confounding toge-’ 
ther two sets of characters which have nothing in common. 
We are thus naturally led to speak of the mixed method, 
as it has been called, or that which admits both the chemical 
and the natural history principles of arrangement. We 
have already remarked that, as the modern improvements in 
mineralogy originated with chemists, the classification of 
mineral bodies was very generally conducted on chemical 
views. ‘The works of Cronstedt and Kirwan afford an illus- 
tration of what we have now stated, and, what is more sur- 
prising, even the latest publications of Werner, are found to 
proceed very much upon the same doctrines. The classes 
and genera—for the Thashees professor had. no orders in his 
system—bore a direct reference to the chemical qualities of 
the substances which they respectively comprehended ; whilst 
the families, species, and sub-species were determined on the 
ground of external character only. In this way, mineralogy 
had become a very patched unscientific sort of thing. We 
had four classes, the earthy, the saline, the inflammable, and 
the metallic, and as many. genera under the first class, as 
there had been earths discovered at the time the system was 
formed. For example, Cronstedt divided earthy stones into 
nine genera, corresponding to the number of the simple 


r 

; earths, as they were then conceived to be, namely, caicarie, 
l silicers, granating, argillacese, micacez, fluores, asbestine, 
: zealithicee, magnesie. It was even afterwards discovered, 
_ = however, that all these earths, except four, were not simple 
y | but compound, and of course it became necessary to reduce 
— the genera from nine to the number now mentioned. In 
i», a Bergman’s time the genera of the earthy class were raised to 
» o five; this being the amount of the simple earths then made 
> = known; and in proportion as new earths were brought to 
3 light, the genera increased until we were furnished in the 
"e | volumes of Werner, and even in the first edition of the book 
e («F now before us, with the following list. 

n & 1. Diamond genus, 6. Calcareous genus, 

—— 2. Zircan genus, 7. Barytic genus, 

n- 3. Siliceous genus, 8. Strontian genus, 

he @ 4. Argillaceous genus, 9. Hallite genus. 

we 3. Magnesian genus, 3 

a It is known to our readers that two earths have been de- 
ng tected as an ingredient in certain minerals, since the period 
it to which we now allude, but.it does not appear that they 


have been honoured so far as to have their names given to 
characterize new genera in any work on mineralogy. We 
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need not add that the earths just referred to are Yttria and 
Glucina, principally found in the beryl and other members 
of the gem order. é‘ 

The disadvantages attending the chemical method of de- 
termining the genera of minerals, became every day more 
obvious 4 proportion as the science of mineralogy received 
improvements from the industry of its modern cultivators. 
It was found extremely inconvenient, for example, to arrange 
the species which have all along been determined by their 
external characters, under the genera determined as univer- 
sally by their chemicql character ; and nothing, accordingly, 
was more common than to see under the siliceous genus, 
several species which contained no silica, and under the alu- 
mipous or argillaceous genus, a number of species which con- 
tained no alumina. In fact, even when the chemical nomen- 
clature was yet retained in general use, the systematic mine- 
ralogist was compelled to violate the principle ypon which he 
professed to act; for, as the descripticns deriyed from che- 
mical analysis could not be applied to characterize species 
and sub-species, and as the genera took their names from 
earths or other ingredients of which they were supposed to 
contain a preponderating quantity, it very frequently hap- 
pened that the two methods clashed with each other to such 
an extent, that instead of forwarding the progress of the 
student, the heterogeneous plan of investigation made up of 
these methods could not fail to impede him most materially. 

The mineralogist, however, even amidst al] these embar- 
rassments, could not be prevailed upon, or Le not the cou- 
rage, to disengage himself from his chemical allies. In the 
first edition of this work, indeed, Mr. Jameson made an 
effort to shake off the cumbersome aid with with which his 
favourite science was afflicted; for, after mentioning in his 
preface the facts which we have stated above as to the dis- 
crepancy of the principles upon which the genera and species 
were severally arranged, he adds, ‘‘ I have therefore judged 
it more consistent with the arrangement to adopt terms which 
express, not any chemical composition, but have a reference 
to the most striking and characteristic external characters of 
the genus, or to that species argund which all the others 
belonging to the same genus may, by transition, be arranged. 
Thus all'the species belonging to the flint genus possess in 
an eminent degree the properties that in common life are 
termed flinty, and besides can be arranged round quartz or 
flint as a central point.” , 

Still the genera were retained in the full pomp of chemical 
terminology, exactly to the same amount as in the works of 
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Kirwan and Werner. In the second edition of his system, 
however, Mr. Jameson discarded the term genus altogether, 
substituting in its place the less theoretical denomination of 
family; and proceeded as before to arrange the species of 
the several families upon the principle of external character 
solely. But notwithstanding this innovation, there was still 
a considerable mixture of the older methods of systematizing. 
There was a change of language, but the principle remained 
unchanged to a greater extent than per author al- 
lowed himself to believe; and it required all the confidence 
afforded by three years’ additional study, and by an increasing 
and well merited reputation, to enable him to adopt boldly 
the pure system of external character, which he has illus- 
trated in the volumes now before us. 

As.the present edition of Mr. Jameson's book contains the 
only system of mineralogy that we have any knowledge of, 
constructed solely on the sensible qualities of bodies, we shall 
proceed to give a brief account of the characters by which 
the classes, orders, genera, and species are determined. 
Having mentioned the term genera, we ought, perhaps, to 
observe, that although the use of it is again resorted to, as the 
designation of certain groupes, it has not the meaning for- 
merly attached to it in works on mineralogy. It imports 
nothing more than the word family used to import, and 
bears no reference whatever to the chemical composition of 
the substances which are classed under it, considered at 
least as the basis of nomenclature, 

Before, however, we can enter upon the subject, we must 
explain one or two terms employed by the author to charac- 


- terize his genera and species. It is well known that crystal- 


lization, ever since its true nature was developed by Haiiy, 
has been every where used by mineralogists as one of the 
means of discriminating minerals ; almost every substance of 
that nature having a peculiar form of primitive crystal, 
whereby it can be fistinguished from others. In the generic 
characters adopted by our author, the number of axes belong- 
ing to a crystal is mentioued very frequently, it therefore 
becomes of importance to know what is meant by that 
description. We give the explanation in the Professor's 
own wo:ds. 


‘«* When the section of a simple figure, as a rhomboid or cube, 
affords by means of a plane which does not pass through its centre, 
a regular, or equi-angular or equilateral figure, or one in which 
such a figure can be Pecsihel, the straight line which stands per- 
pendicular upon the middle point of the figure, and passes through 
the centre of the figure, is an azis. If we take a hexahedron and 
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place it in such a situation that two only of its planes are horizon- 
tal and the others vertical, every section of it with a horizontal 
plane will afford a square; and the vertical line which. stands per- 
pendicular on the middle point of the square, and through 
the centre of the figure itself, will be an axis. Bring the same 
hexahedron into such a situation that one of its solid angles is 
above, and another vertically under it, the section with a horizon- 
tal plane will be an equilateral triangle or eq lar hexagon, 
and the straight line perpendicular on the middle point of this 
plane and through the centre of the figure, an axis. tly» if we 
lace the hexahedron in such a situation that four of its edg 
healer and the others are equally inclined towards the hori- 
zontal plane ; all the sections but two will be longish rectangles, 
and the straight line perpendicular on the middle point, and 
through the centre of the figure, is an axis—the kind of axis is 
determined by the figure of the section, and one and the same 
figure may contain not only many, but also axes of different kinds. 
That axis in which the form of the section is triangular, or in 
which a triangle can be inscribed by correcting some of its angles 
by straight lines, is named a rhomboidal axis, because it occurs in 
the rhomboid: when the form of the section is a square, the axis 
is named pyramidal, because it occurs in the rem with square 
bases: and when the form of the section is rhomboidal, the axis 
is named prismatic, because it occurs in the oblique double four- 
sided prism, which is a member of the prismatic series. The dia- 
mond is said to have many azes, because its primitive figure, the 
octahedron, has rhomboidal axes that pass through the centre of 
the planes, pyramidal axes that pass through the angles, and six 
subordinate axes that pass through the middle point of the edges. 
Zircan is said to have one axis, because its primitive figure belongs 
to the Up ss system, in which there is only one principal axis. 


‘Topaz has three axes, because it belongs to the prismatic series, in 
which there are three principal axes.”’ 


We must confess that we have not a very clear notion of 
the characteristic above described, but make no doubt that 
the proper? upon which it is founded may be successfully 
emp oyed for distinguishing mineral substances, Of hardness, 
a quality likewise used for characterizing the orders, we are 
enabled to form a distinct conception by means of the ex- 
amples fixed upon for cenoting the several degrees of it 
belonging to different bodies which are also expressed in 


arithmetical numbers, ranging from one to ten, as in the 
following table: 


** 1 expresses the hardness of Talc, . 
Qeesees eevee ceeeeseoes Gypsum, 
Seececevesecseces eaeee+ Calcareous spar, 
deveses “eeees seeeee cee bluor spar, 
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5 expresses the hardness of Apatite, 


Gessces eeeeeovese oeceeeFelspar, 
Tecoccs cece cececess eee «Quartz, 
Benes evccsecveces +o++++ Topaz, 


Qeeceee eeeeesseeese +ee+Cerundum, 
PPE rere par ees eces Diamond.” 


. Jn discriminating minerals, we have farther to take notice 
of what is called their cleavage, or the property of divisibility 
into separate portions, possessing distinct and even surfaces. 
This capacity in stony bodies is understood to be derived 
from the primitive form which determines this aggregation, 
or, to speak more scientifically, from the figure which is first 
assumed in the process of crystallizing. It is used for mark- 
ing orders, genera, and species. 
aving so far explained the language to be employed in 
defining the boundaries of the classes, orders, and genera, 
we may proceed to give a few examples of the manner in 
which it is applied. : , 
CHARACTERS OF THE CLASSES, 
Class 1.—Earthy Minerals, 
Tasteless. Specific gravity above 1.8. 

Ciass 11.—Saline Minerals. 

If solid, there is a sensible taste. No bituminous smell. Specific 
gravity under 3.8. 
Class II1.—Metalliferous Minerals. 
Tasteless. Specific gravity above 1.8. 
Class IV.—Inflammable Minerals. 

If fluid, there is a bituminous smell. If solid, there is no taste, 

Specific gravity under 1.8, 


We come next to the Characters of the Orders, and we shall 
take an example or two from tle first class, or that of earthy 
minerals. | 

' “ Order 1—Gem. 

*“ No metallic lustre. Streak white. If there are distinct 
cleavages, the hardness is equal to 8 and more; if only single 
imperfect cleavages, the hardness is only equal to 7.5 and more; 
or the specific gravity is equal to 3.3 and more.—Hardness ranges 
from 5.5 to 10. At and below 6, the specific gravity is equal to 
2.5 and less, and amorphous. The specific gravity ranges from 


2.0 to 4.7.” 
¢ “ Order VII. —Halloide. 
‘‘ No metallic lustre. Streak not changed in the colour. 

“ Cleavage. If in the direction of a four sided prism, the hard- 
ness is equal to four and less; if axifrangible and prismatoidal, the 
hardness and specific gravity are below three. 

‘“* Hardness ranges from 1.5 to 5. If the hardness be less than 
2.5, the specific gravity will be 2.4 and less, Divisible. 
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“ Specific gravity ranges from 2.2 to 3.2. If less than 2.4 the 
hardness will be 2.4 and less.”” 


These two examples will be snflicient for giving an idea of 
the principles upon which the orders are determined ; and it 
will be observed the characters chiefly used for that purpose 
are the sfreak, the cleavage, the hardness, and the spect c 
gravity. As to the first of these marks, every one knows 
that when certain minerals are scratched with a knife, the 
colour of the scratch or streak is different from that of the 
substance at large; and this circumstance has been found of 
great use for ascertaining the nature of such bodies, particu- 
larly those of the metalliferous class. In different kinds of 
iron-ore, for instance, the streak varies so much as to be 
black in some, red jn others, yellow in a third species, and 
brown in a fourth, 

The characters of the genera are very much the same with 
those of the orders, with the addition of that derived from 
the number and position of the axes. For example, the 
genus emerald, of the order gem, and class earthy, is thus 
described, 


** One and three axes, Cleavage prismatoidal, rhomboidal. If 
rhomboidal, cleavage is imperfect axifrangible, and specific pravty 
equal to 2.8 and less, Hardness ranges from 7.5 nearly to &. 
Specific gravity from 2.6 to 3.2, 

“ Genus VIII.—Chrysolite. 

‘“‘ Three axes. Cleavage parallel with the sides of a rectangular 
rism ; and of these cleavages one is more perfect than the others. 
itreous lustre. Green. Hardness = 6.5,—7,0. Specific gravity 

== 3.3—3.5.” ’ 


The principal characteristics of the species and sub-species 
ere drawn from colour and form. According to Professor 
Mohs, of Freyberg, to whom our author seems particularly 
willing to acknowledge his obligations, all the regular forms 
of the mineral kingdom are reducible to some one of four 
great systems, or groupes, named rhomboidal, pyramidal, 
prismatical, and hexaedral or tessular, ineluding octahedron, 
cube octahedron, rhomboidal dodecahedron, Ro. “Thus in 
the genus corundum there are three species, in which the pri- 
mitive forms are the octahedron, rhomboid, and prism ; and 
hence these are named octahedral corundum, rhomboidol 
corundum, and prismatic corundum. As most of the 
— are again divided into sub-species, there is still ano- 
ther set of external characters called into use to assist the 
mineralogist in knowing, and making known the great va- 
riety of substances that fall under his cognizance ; and 
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amongst these subordinat characters, colour, lustre, and 
fracture may be held the more important. To illustrate these 
observations we may remark that the genus corundum is not 
only divided into three species, characterized as above by 


their primitive forms, but these species, moreover, are di- 
vided into sub-species, as follows : 


¢* Species 1st, the octahedral corundum—8 Sub-species, the auto- 
malite, celanite, and 
spinel. 
Species 2d, the rhomboidal corundum—4 Sub-species,salamstone, 
. sapphire, emery, and 


a corundum. : 
Species $d, the prismatic corundum—1 Sub-sp. chrysoberyl.” 


To give the reader a fair specimen of the manner in which 
mineralogical descriptions are conducted, we shall quote an 
example in the case of the spinel ; which, according to the 
arrangement of Mr. Jameson's system, is the 3d sub-species 
of the Ist, or octahedral species of the genus corundum, be- 
longing to the Ist gem or order of the Ist, or earthy class of 
minerals. We shall however puss over the long list of sy- 
nonyms, or rather different names by which the said gem has 


been called, from the days of Theophrastus down to Janu- 
ary, 1820, 


© EXTERNAL CHARACTERS, 

‘¢ The principal colour is red; from which there is a transition 
on the one side into blue, and almost into green; on the other side, 
into yellow and brown, and even into white. Thus it on the 
one side from carmine-red into cochineal red, crimson-red and 
cherry- req into plum-blue, violet-blue, and indigo-blue ; the indigo- 
blue sometimes inclines to green; on the other side, it passes from 
crimson-red into blood-red, and hyacinth-red into a colour inter- 
mediate between orange and ochre-yellow, into yellowish brown 
and reddish brown. From the cochineal-red it passes through 
rose red into reddish-white, The colours are seldom pure, being 


generally somewhat muddy. The blue and white varieties are rare, 
and the green variety is very rare.” 


It occurs sometimes in grains, more frequently crystallized. 
The grains are usually called crystals. e forms into which 
it crystallizes are no fewer than nineteen; beginning at the 
perfect octahedron, which is the fundamental figure, and 
going through nearly all the varieties of which that figure 
admits. It is worthy of remark, however, that all the planes 
of the crystals that originate from the fundamental figure are 
smooth, whereas those which are derived from truncations on 
the edges are streaked, 


+ 
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The crystals are generally small, and,very small (technical 
language this) seldom middle sized *. ' 


* Externally and internally the spinel is splendent, and the lustre 
vitreous. Many crystals are invested with an apaline crust, and 
then have a pearly reflection. | 

“ The cleavage is fourfold but imperfect, and the folia are parallel 
with the sides of an octahedron. The fracture is flat conchoidal. 
The fragments are indeterminate angular and sharp edged, or they 
are splintery. 

“ It alternates from translucent to transparent, and refracts single. 
It scratches topaz, but is scratched by sapphire. Itis brittle. Specific 
yravity $.500 Werner. 3.645 Haiiy. 3570, 3.590 Klaproth. 
3.705 Lowry. 3 5, 3.8, Mohs. 

“ CHEMICAL CHARACTERS. 
“Infusible before the blow pipe without addition ; but is fusible 
with borax. 
* CONSTITUENT PARTS. 
6 Alumina+e:eececees ee 82.47 
Magnesia ....-ceccere 8-78 
Chromicacid.......-. 6.18 


Loss ...eeeeee5+++- 257 Vauquelin I. M. 





100 — 
“ GE@GNOSTIC AND GEOGRAPHIC SITUATIONS, 

“ Furone.—lt is found in the gneiss district of Acker, in Suder- 
Bie i in a white, foliated granular primitive limestone, in 
which beonze-yellow coloured scales of mica are disseminated; and 
the crystals are sometimes intermixed with the limestone at their 
line of junction. It occurs in drusy cavities, along with Vesuvian 
and ceylanite in the ejected foliated granular limestone of Vesuvius. 

“* Asia.—It occurs in the kingdom of Pegu, and at Cananore, in 
the Mysore country. In the island of Ceylon, so prolific in gems, 


it is found not ouly in the sand of rivers, but also imbedded in 

gneiss +. " 
** USES. 

** It is used as a precious stone, being cut for various ornamental 

purposes; but it has neither the hardness nor fire of the red sap- 


phire, or oriental ruby. When it weighs four carats (about sixteen 





* Brand mentions a fine spinel, weighing 215 grain, which was intended for 
Josephine, the wife of Bonaparte. 

+ “lo the magnificent collection of the late Honourable Mr. Greville, now in 
the British Museum, there are two interesting specimens, whieh, although they 
de not enable us to ascertain the repository, or kind of rock in which the spinel 
eecurs, make us acquainted with some of its accompanying minerals. In one of 


the specimens, crystals of spinel are imbedded in calcareous spar, and accom- 
panied with evystals of mica, magnetic-pyrites, and a substance which Count 
Bowmon believes to be aspucagus-stone ; and in the other specimen the spinel is 


imebedded in adularia, and is accompanied with magnetic pyrites.”—Note by the 
duther. 
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grains,) it is considered of equal value with a diamond of half the 
weight. Figures are sometimes cut upon it. It does not appear 
that the ancients ever cut figures upon this mineral ; for there is no 
mention made of antique engraved gems of this kind by any of their 
writers, and in the best collections of engraved gems preserved in 
different parts of Europe, there are none of spinel. 

“ OBSERVATIONS. Es 

“1, Distinctive characters.— 4. Between’ spinel and octahedral 
zircon: in zircon the principal crystallization is an obtuse four- 
sided pyramid, not a regular octahedron as in spinel ; and the specific - 
gravity of zircon is higher, it being 4.4, whereas, spinel is only 3.8. 
B. Between spine] and oriental ruby or red sapphire: red sapphire 
is not only harder, but heavier than spinel. 

**2 ‘The carmine red variety is the spinel ruby of the jeweller: the 
cochineal red variety is the Balais ruby of jewellers, so named from 
Balacchan, the Indian name of Pegu, where this variety is found: 
the viclet-blue spinel is the Almandine of Pliny ; is so named from 
Alebanda, a town in lesser Asia, near which it was found; and the 
orange-yellow variety is the Rubicelle-ruby of jewellers. 

«3, Itis a remarkable: circumstance, as noticed by Hansmann, 
that the precious stones of the north, such as the spinel ruby of 
_ Acker, the physalite or topaz of Sweden, and the zircon of Norway, 


have less transparency and muddier colours than the same gems 
found in warmer climates.’* 


At the risk of being somewhat tedious we have given the 
characters of the classes, examples of those of the orders, 
genera, and species, and a full illustration of a particular sub- 
species, as a specimen of the manner in which the descrip- 
tive language of the system is applied. 

Suppose now, for the sake of still farther illustrating the 
use ‘of such a book as this now in hand, that a novice takes 
up, in a museum, any mineral at random, and wishes to know 
its name and the place to which it belongs, as a gem, spar, or 
metallic ore. The mineral, he perceives, is tasteless, and has 
a specific gravity above 1.8; hence he concludes that it be- 
longs to the earthy class.—He next observes, that it has no 
metallic lustre; that its streak is white; that it has single 
imperfect cleavages; a hardness equal to 7. and specific gra- 
vity equal to 2.6. By these tokens, he is led to infer that it 
belongs to the order gem.—Further, he finds thatits cleavage 
is rhomboidal and not axifrangible, and he has already ascer- 
tained that its specific gravity is 2.6, and its hardness 7. On 
examining the different genera in succession, he perceives 
that the only one to which the characters of his mineral will 
apply is quartz. It therefore belongs to the genus quartz. 
But of this genus there are two species, the rhomboidal and 
indivisible; he therefore sets himself to discover to which of 
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the two his mineral belongs, or whether it is to be regarded 
as anew species of that genus. On examination, he finds ~ 
reason to believe that the pom form of his specimen is a 


rhomboid of a certain angle, that the cleavage is in the direc- 
tion of the alternate planes of the double six sided pyramid, 
that the hardness is 7, and the specific gravity 6..and that, 
therefore, it must belong to the species rhomboidal quartz. 
Take another instance of this kind of analysis as applied 
to native gold. The pupil finds as before, that the mineral 
which he has picked up is tasteless, and has a specific gravity 
higher than 1.8. Upon turning then to the characters of thé 
classes, he will perceive that it belongs either to the earthy 
or the metalliferous class, for each of these happens to have 
the same characters. But in running over the orders of the 
former class, he will observe that none of them possess the 
metallic lustre; his mineral, therefore, having the metallic 
lustre, cannot belong toany ofthem. It must consequently be- 
long to some order of the metalliferous class ; and he finds, 
upon turning over to it, that the first order, the native metals, 
presents all the characters which distinguish his specimen : 
the lustre of this order being metallic, yellow being one of the 
colours, and the specific gravity rahging from 5.7. to 19.5. 
Proceeding as before to ascertain the genus, he has no difficulty 
in perceiving that the yellow colour, and specific gravity of 
12. determine his mineral to belong to the genus gold. Of 
this genus again there is but one species, named hexahedral or 
tessular ; and as this is the form of the mineral in question, its 
awe is completely ascertained. It falls under the species 
exahedral gold, the genus gold, the order native metals, the 
metulliferous class. 
In comparing this edition with the two former, we observe 
a marked improvement in the arrangement of the genera and 
species. The grouping into families and species, hitherto 
practised, although more convenient than any method pre- 
viously in use, was neither perhaps sufficiently precise nor 
compendious. The nomenclature of Mohs, now introduced 
by Professor Jameson, being founded upon the primitive or 
fundamental form of the’ species, is remarkable for the simpli- 
city and the universality of its application. For example, 
the genus corundum, already noticed, includes a vast number 
of gems, all reduced under three heads or species, the octa- 
hedral, the rhomboidal, and prismatic. An immense host of 
minerals also are included in the genus quartz; and all re- 
duced to two species, the rhomboidal and the indivisible. 
But the most perfect specimen of this kind of arrangement 
that we have ever seen, is contained in the genus zeolite. 
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The species are eight in number. and all characte:ized by 
the properties of their fundamental figure. 1. Dodecahedral 
zeolite.. 2. Hexahedral z. 3. Rhomboidal z. 4. Pyrame- 
dalz. 5. Di-prismaticz. 6. Prismatic z. 7. Prismatoidal z. 
8. Axifrangible z. 

We have remarked likewise, that this edition has received 
a considerable accession to its matter in those parts, which, to 
an uninitiated reader, are by far the most interesting, namely, 
the details which respect the geographical and geognostical 
relations of minerals. In regard to these points indeed, as 
well as on the uses of mineral substances, we are warranted 
in affirming that this work contains more information than 
any book that has yet been published either on the Continent 
or in Great Britain. 

Still, we are not completely satisfied that the author has: 
reached perfection in some parts of his systematic arrange- 
' ments. ‘The characters of the classes, for instance, are not 
' sufficiently discriminative ; and, indeed, the marks which se- 
parate the classes from the orders, and the genera from both, 
are so much the same, and so little calculated to aid the ima- 
gination in distinguishing or defining their boundaries, that 
we cannot help thinking some of them quite superfluous. | 
This remark applies, no doubt, more particularly to the classes 
of which the sole characteristics are taste and specific gra- 
vity; and yet the first is tasteless in all circumstances; the 
' second, unless the minerals be solid; the third is likewise 
tasteless in all conditions ; and the fourth, unless when the sub- 
stances it comprehends are in a state of liquidity. As to spe- 
cific gravity, again, the first and the third are precisely the 
same, and having also the same characteristic as to tasteless- 
ness, they are not different in any one respect. The author 
is perfectly aware of this coincidence, and is even candid 
enough to observe, that ‘it is obvious they should be ar- 
ranged under one head, a method which is adopted by Pro- 
fessor Mohs.” . 

Why, then, are they not so arranged? The reason, we 
imagine, may be found in a lurking attachment to the old che- 
mical system; of which the sole remaining relic appears in 
the principle upon which the classes continue to be established. 
The ancient: distinction is still kept up of earthy minerals, 
saline, metalliferous, and inflammable minerals; and, what- 
ever he may think, it is exclusively upon this ground, and’ 
not upon that of external character, that the classification is 
conducted even in the ‘‘ system” of Professor Jameson ; who, 
in more places than one, of the very same book, has avowed 
bis determination to adhere to the natural-history method, in 
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Ai preference to every other. Nor is it very clear what we are 
to understand by the epithet, earthy, as applied to the mine- 
rails of the first class ; bor the diamond which occupies the 
place of the first genus of the first order of that class, is not 
earthy, but inflammable. Weare aware that the author, in 
reply to this remark, would bring forward an observation, 
which we think is somewhere to be found in his work, that 
he uses the term earthy, not with any reference to the chemical 
composition of the mineral substances included under it, but 
merely as denoting certain groupes of gems and spars, which 
agree with one another in possessing certain degrees of hard- 
ness, specific gravity, &c. But it is not necessary to remind 
ie the learned Prolessor, that as the term is already appropriated 
4 to chemical science, and has been long used there in a fixed 
: determinate acceptation, it must still continue to have the 
same import, although transferred to mineralogy ; and more 
particularly when borrowed, in company with other three | 
similar terms, which cannot be supposed to express any other - 
than chemical properties. Saline, and inflammable, are ! 
strictly sRdenienl woe; and are moreover employed to denote 
chemical qualities, even when adopted by fmineralogists ; on 
the same principle therefore, earthy, will almost necessarily 
be understood to imply that all the minerals characterized by 
it contain, as a principal ingredient, one of those substances 
to which chemists have given the name of earths. In short, 
it cannot be concealed, that we have here, in the nomencla- 
| ture of the classes, a striking instance of the incompatibility 
Bi of chemical principles and external characters; and with ail 
i due deference, we presume to think that Mr. Jameson would 
still further improve his most valuable work by substituting, 
\ in order to mark his classes, the ere numbers i. ii. iii; for the 
terms now used by him for that purpose, and which he is led, 
by his peculiar views, to employ, are either entirely divested of 
L their proper meaning, or in direct opposition to it. 
| The main object of all mineral systems ought to be lumi- J 
| nous and precise description, the next an easy and natural 
it arrangement ; but still, the first point is description ; and this 
fortunately may be fully attained to, in many cases where the 
other must remain extremely hypothetical. Nay, it is fur- 
ther true that the properties which may suit best for a syste- 
matic collocation of minerals, in books or museums, will not 
always prove the most expedient, either for teaching the sci- 
ence to others, or for prosecuting the study of it in private. 
The fine conceptions of Mohs, for example, asto the fundamen- 
tal forms of certain gems, present a principle extremely useful 
| to the master-mineralogist for determining and arranging his 
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species; but we have doubts whether they will ever be found 
of much value to the pupil, when exploring the contents of a 
mine or the treasures of a vein. The subtle speculations of 
Haiiy, we will venture to say are as useless to him who stu- 
dies nature on the large seale, as the analysis of Kirwan, or 
of Clarke ; because the inferences of the chrystallographer 
and of the chemist, are equally grounded upon properties 
which are not cognoscible by the senses. For these reasons, 
we are decidedly of opinion that books on migeralogy, par- 
ticularly such as profess to unfold the elements of the science, 
should be chiefly confined to the external characters, strictly 
so called ; those, namely, which address themselves to the eye, 
the touch, the taste, and the smell. If we mistake not, there 
is in existence a work by the same author, on the “‘ External 
Characters of Minerals,” which completely realizes the views 
which we have now ventured to express ; and there are other 
manuals published in this part of the kingdom which point to 
the same object, one or two of which we mtend shortly to 
make known to our readers. 

Meantime we congratulate the lovers of geological re- 
search, on the great progress which is every-where making 
in the knowledge of minerals, simple and Ly Sie the re- 
latives which subsist among them, and their distribution in 
the strata which compose the outer coat of the earth. This 
is the first step to a rational theory of geology ; and every other 
inethod of proceeding would only renew the nonsense which 
has so long made this branch of science the opprobrium of 
philosophy. | 








Art. II. Commentaries on the Laws of England, princi- 
pally in the Order and comprising the whole Substance of 
the Commentaries of Sir Wm. Blackstone, 8vo. London. 
1819. 


THis is an attempt (to use the author’s own words) “ to re- 
duce into a better form, as well as to comprize within a nar- 
rower compass, the materials collected to his hand in Sir 
Wn. Blackstone's performance, to correct their errors, to sup- 
ply their defects, and to retrench their superfluities ; to invest 
them with added clearness and precision in point of language, 
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and to confer on them that order and coherence, that ‘ series 
juncturaque’ with respect to method, of which Blackstone's 
arrangement has much oftener the semblance than the 
reality.” 

Even common reputation will suffice to inform those of our 
readers, who are unacquainted with Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries, that this is a very bold undertaking. No work ona sub- 
ject so little attractive, has ever gained such extensive and 
regniar circulation; and few authors, who have handled 
matters of so wide a range, and of so difficult a nature, have 
enjoyed such permanent and unambiguous popularity. Many 
years have passed over our heads since we first opened 
his Commentaries, in complete ignorance of the law, with 
undefined impressions of its intricacy, difficulty, and dry- 
ness ; and wholly unprepared to derive amusement from the 
study. We remember vividly at this moment, the pleasing 
disappointment, which we experienced from the work in 
question; difficulty, indeed, we did find in a few places, but 
instead of intricacy or dryness, we found the whole coun- 
try mapped before us, divided and sub-divided apon prin- 
ciples, that justified themselves by their clearness ; and our 
path, if we may venture on so flowery an expression when 
talking of law, was upon roses. Perhaps this was ignorant 
admiration; the learned author, or editor of the present work 
will doubtless think so, But circumstances afterwards led us 
to the study of Coke upon Littleton, to the consultation of 
many of the digests, and even to reading whole chapters in 
them. In following out their references we have gone through 
not a few of the cases in the older reports; and if occasion 
required, we could perhaps quote learnedly enough, from the 
knotty Dyer, the mgenious and industrious Coke, the sen- 
sible and learned Hobart. Our readers need not be afraid 
of us, we are not going to over-power them with something 
harder than Greek, nor do we mention our studies out of idle 
vanity: but for this purpose—to say, that the farther we 
went, and the more we knew, the higher did our admiration 
rise, of him who had first enticed us into those thorny paths. 
There indeed, Blackstone is to be complained of. We are well 
assured that many a head and heart, that now groan under the 
petty niceties, the idle distinctions, the inconsistencies, and 
absurdities of legal practice, have first been tempted to put 
on the irremoveable yoke, by the flattering picture drawn by 
him of their futare studies. But our admiration rese from a 
view of that vast Chaos, which he had reduced to order, from. 
a consideration of the immensity of the subject, which he had 
thus divided, classified, simplified, and presented us with the 
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first fruits, as it were, of each of its divisions. We remain of 
this opinion, and we are not afraid to avow it in the face of all 
that we have seen written, and heard said, even by great law- 
yers, of a contrary nature. ; 

Indeed we think (though it may seem a paradox) that law- 
yers in great practice, are not particularly well-qualified to be 
judges of the merit of Blackstone; at least those with whom 
we have happened to converse on the subject, have always 
seemed to us, to take an incorrect view of the proper object 
of his work. They have generally directed our attention to 
a mistake in this or that point of law. Now, instead of denying 
that these mistakes exist, which indeed, in a dispute of such 
a subject with such men, we were not qualified to do, our an- 
swer has been, that we only wondered that more were not to be 
found ; and certainly, if double the number should be pointed 
out to us, we should think the main, the characteristic excel- 
lency of the book untouched. It is not a work, it does not 
profess to be a work for the practice of the profession: the 
lawyer is not to hunt in it, as he would in his digest or report, 
for the solution of specific points presented for his opinion ; 
but it is a work by which the student may be initiated plea- 
santly, clearly, and soundly, into the grand principles of his 
profession, and by which the future magistrate and legisla- 
tor may acquire the most correct and useful acquaintance, 
with the outline of his duties, and the features of that consti- 
tution and government, about which he is to be conversant. 

Blackstone’s mind was not, (and whose mind is?) without 
its defects ; we should characterize it, rather as a clear and 
elegant faculty operating upon very general and comprehen- 
sive knowledge, than either as a masculine mind or one of 
deep research. ‘Thus it sometimes happens, that when he 
has laid down the principle clearly and correctly, he immedi- 
ately fails in the application of it; this is observable not only 
in the Commentaries, but in many of his judgments reported 
from the bench. So also, he seems almost always unable to 
emancipate his mind, from the plausible fallacies which legal 
reasoning advances in support of inconsistencies and absur- 
dities in our law. On these grounds he vindicates much, the 
cause of which may indeed be explained, but which in itself 
cannot be justified ; and he praises much, which might in- 
deed have been worthy of praise when first established, either 
with reference to the then existing mischief, or to the general 
ignorance of the time in the policy of legislation, but which 
has now become obsolete, and in its turn cries aloud for aboli- | 
tion, or amendment. Thus in bis most beautiful chapter on 
the canons of descent of real _— a chapter perfectly 
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unrivalled for the ease and clearness which it throws over a 
very intricate and abstruse head of law, it is curious, nay even 
melancholy to read his ingenious reasoning, in palliation of 
some of the consequences which flow from the rules, that pro- 
perty is never to ascend in a straight line, or to descend to the 
half-blood. ‘Lhe father cannot inherit from his son; this is 
the rule, and the commentator (not satisfied with the ‘‘ scien- 
tific” reason of Bracton and Lord Coke, who settle it on prin- 
ciples of gravitation, (descendit itaque jus quast ponderosum 
quid cadens deorsum recta lined et nunquam reascendit, ) gives 
us anumber of feudal and general reasons for it, and among 
others, notices the military policy of not transferring the fief 
of a vigorous vassal to an old man unfit to perform the services. 
We confess we think he might as well have rested content with 
gravitation ; for the same canon that forbade the father to in- 
herit to the son, permitted the uncle, though he might have 
been an elder brother, or the great uncle, and even allowed 
the father to come in eventually as heir to the uncle, if that 
uncle died without issue. ‘The manner in which he reasons 
on the exclusion of the half-blood is still more palpably falla- 
cious: it would have been more manly to state what the fact 
really is, that our rules of destent are framed on a very sub- 
tle and artificial system, and that the rules were followed out 
by the lawyers of a scholastic and quibbling, though barla- 
rous age to all extremes, in utter contempt of practical incon- 
sistencies, or inconvenient consequences. 
We have often thought that an interesting chapter might be 
written, by an acute observer who had the requisite know- 
ledge of the profession and professional books, on what is 
called legal reasoning. We do not pretend te be able to write 
this chapter ourselves ; a greater combination of professional 
knowledge with general metaphysics would be necessary for 
such a work, than we can flatter ourselves with possessing ; 
but in our desultory reading, we have been often uncommonly 
amused with the display of it by the older, and even sometimes 
by modern lawyers. The principle on which it proceeds, 
seems to be a total disregard of the fact or actual conclusion, 
so long as the general form of reasoning is preserved in the 
mode of deducing it, putting one very mach in mind of the 
eo ge and syllogisms given by way of examples to the 
student in the systems of Logic. ‘Thus, where one man had 
brought an action against another for setting up a market on 
Tuesday, within a few miles of his own more ancient market 
held on Wednesday, we find the defendant’s counsel, a man in 
high practice, contending gravely before the judges, that there 
was no injury in law done to the plaintiff. “For he said it 
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was impossible that the defendant's market on Tuesday, should 
do any damage to the plaintiff's market on Wednesday, be- 
cause those who have occasion to go to market on Wednesday 
will come to the plaintiff's market, and cannot go elsewhere, 
for the defendant does not then hold any market, and so no 
damage to the plaintiff's market.” So ina case which we 
mention for the sake of the readers of Shakspeare, where an 
action was brought by a person robbed on Gad’s Hill, against 
the hundred of Gravesend, to recover his loss according to the 
provisions of the statute of hue and cry: the counsel for the 
hundred, a grave and learned Serjeant, pleaded ‘ that from 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
felons have used to rob on Gad’s Hill,’ and so claimed a pre- 
scription for the hundred not to be charged, as the felons had 
established a prescription to rob. One should have thought 
that a very contrary conclusion might have suggested itself to 
the learned Serjeant’s mind, as flowing in reason from this 
immemorial usage of robbery on Gad’s Hill. So again, the 
acts of a man, non compos mentis, are upon every ground of 
reason and law voidable; yet said the Jaw, the man himself, 
who in a state of lunacy has sold his estate for a song, shall 
not avoid the deed when he recovers his senses: our readers 
will hardly guess why the person most interested should not 
be allowed to do that, which his children or representatives 
might certainly do if he were dead. Yetreasons there were, 
‘‘for it would be inconvenient that any man of full age should 
be received by the law ‘to stultify’ himself, and disable his 
own "sige ;’? and besides ‘‘ how can he know when he reco- . 
vers his senses, what he did when he was non compos mentis.” 

We might multiply instances, but our duty is to return to 
Blackstone: we have noticed two species of faults in his 
work, flowing clearly from the same defect in his mind ; other 
casual errors are doubtless to be found in him, the unavoid- 
able blemishes which the infirmity of human nature will leave 
in every work of such comprehensiveness of plan, and such 
minuteness and variety of detail. 





quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


But make what deduction we please for all these, yet if we 
try the book, as every book in fairness must be tried by 
the occasion on which, and the object for which it was writ- 
ten, what an admirable, what a correct, what a useful work 
is it?) Jt was written as a course of academical lectures, at 
a time when much prejudice prevailed against the introduc- 
tion of such subjects into the studies of the Universities, de- 
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livered toa crowd of suspicious professors, and fastidious stu- 
dents, of whom he was to win a favourable audience, by 
throwing attractions over his subject of which it had hitherto 
been thought incapable. To this pressing necessity, the only 
wonder is, that he did not sacrifice something of the real 
utility of his work. Instead of which, while he made his lec- 
tures infinitely amusing to those who heard them, he con- 
trived to leave behind in them, to all posterity, a system of 
English law, embracing every branch of it, elucidating its 
principles, and arranging every part in the most beautiful 
order: a system, which though the practical lawyer may dis- 
pense with it, yet no gentleman can consider his education 
complete without being master of. And for gentlemen at 
large he wrote, not for the profession: it has indeed be- 
come the fashion to initiate all law students by the reading 
of Blackstone, and perhaps this has some advantages ; we are 
not prepared to point out a proper substitute; but it is not 
without its disadvantages ; it is no slight one, that it is apt 
to disgust them with whatever they take in hand afterwards. 
At all events, in judging of the author, we should not 
take up the feelings of lawyers, and quarrel with his inaccu- 
racies, (inaccuracies after all, that bear no proportion to the 
size and nature of the work,) but consider how far he has suc- 
ceeded in his object, and how widely he has diffused a liberal 
and comprehensive acquaintance with the outlines of our mu- 
nicipal law through the educated classes of the community. 
These remarks upon Blackstone, called for in some measure, 
by the supercilious tone of the present writer, are also closely 
connected with the opinion which we have to express of the 
work before us. Because, if we are right in the opinion we 
have formed of the object of the Commentaries, and the light 
in which they are properly to be regarded, it will follow that 
the present work is founded on a total misapprehension of 
them ; and as it certainly is not, nor can be a, very pleasant 
book, so neither can it be avery useful one. In short, Black- 
stone did not mean to write what is commonly called in the 
profession, a book of practice; and no art or correction can 
make his work useful as such: but this is precisely what is 
attempted by the author before us. Blackstone’s object was 
a eae work, li us down broad principles, illustrated by 
a few instances. book of practice, to be useful, must be 
more in the nature of a bouk of reference, and abound in 
cases, varying often only in minute, yet decisive circum- 
stances. Blackstone's principles are or ought to be familiar 
with every lawyer; his instances are sometimes incorrect; a 
sound lawyer indeed will not be misled by them, but for both 
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these reasons the book will not be much in his hands. But 
you cannot turn it into a book of practice without destroying 
its very identity ; for if you remove his instances, and correct 
all that time has changed in the law since his death, you must 
substitute so large a number of examples in place of the 
first, and add so much new matter in that of the last, that four 
volumes will have grown to eight at least. And the result 
will be, that you have produced a very unreadable Blackstone, 
and a very deficient Vyner, Comyn, or Bacon. 

We express our opinion with perfect impartiality and in 
entire ignorance of the author, upon whose work we are ani- 
madverting. Without examining into the detail, 2nd compar- 
ing together chapter by chapter, his work and the Commen- 
taries, we feel justified in saying, that he will have accomplished 
very little, even if he shall have performed all that he has 
proposed to himself. But we should not have discharged our 
duty to the public if we had not instituted some sort of exami- 
nation, into the manner in. which the proposed plan was exe- 
cuted. We remembered, that Blackstone was stated to have 
fallen into error, in the account which he gives of actions 
brought on simple contracts, and in the case which he puts 
by way of illustration ; an error by the way, we believe, com- 
monly noticed by modern text writers, whose books are fa- 
miliarly in the hands of the profession, which it is therefore 
surprizing that any one editing or amending Blackstone, should 
be ignorant of. We turned to the new Commentaries, and 
found it faithfully preserved. But it will give some idea of the 
manner in which the splendid promises of the new commen- 
tator are performed, to compare the two paragraphs sentence 
by sentence. It is an unfortunate specimen for Blackstone, 
but perhaps it will not appear to be a very brilliant one for his 
rival. 

‘* A promise is in the nature of a verbal covenant, and wants no- 
thing but the solemnity of writing and sealing to make it absolutely 
the same. If therefore it be to do any explicit act, it is an ex- 
press contract, as much as any covenant, and the breach of it is an 
equal injury. The remedy indeed is not exactly the same ; since 
instead of an action of covenant, there only lies an action on the 
case, for what is called the assumpsit or undertaking of the de- 
fendant, the failure of performing which is the wrong or injury done 
to the plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to estimate and 
settle. As if a builder promises, undertakes, or assumes to Caius, 
that he will build and cover his house within a time limited, and 
fails to do it, Caius has an action on the case against the builder for 
this breach of his express promise, undertaking, or assumpsit, and 
shall recover a pecuniary satisfaction for the injury sustained by 
such delay.’? Black. Comm. Book $3. c. 9. p. 158. 
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** A promise is in the nature of a verbal covenant ; wanting onl 
the solemnity of writing and sealing to make at absolutely the same, 
If, therefore, it be to do an explic . act, it is an express contract, 
as much as any covenant, and the breach of it an equal injury. 
The remedy és not exactly the same, since instead of an action of 
covenant, there only lies an action on the case, for what is called 
the assumpsit or undertaking of the defendant; the failure of per- 
forming which is the wrong or injury done to the plaintiff, the 
damages whereof a jury are to estimate and settle. Thus, if 4. 
a builder, promises, undertakes, or assumes, to build or cover in 
B.’s house within a limited time, and fails to do it, B. has an action 
on the case against A. for this breach of his express promise, un- 
dertaking, or assumpsit, and shall recover a satisfaction in damages 
for the injury sustained by such delay.”” P. 479. 


We have printed the passages at length, marking the alte- 
rations in the later text by italic printing; it will be seen 
that there are seven in the whole, every one of them imma- 
terial and useless, and some of them which had been better 
not made. Now it so happens, that if Blackstone nodded in 
any part of his long work, it was in this place, and without 
pretending to much legal knowledge, we will undertake to 
shew, that there is scarcely a single sentence in the whole 
free from substantial and important error. In the first place, 
it is clear that the first sentence, the basis of the whole, pro- 
ceeds upon the notion, and conveys the notion to a student’s 
mind, that a'promise must be verbal: it is said to be in the 
nature of a verbal covenant, and to want nothing but writing 
and sealing to make it absolutely the same. Not to notice 
the inaccuracy of expression by which a thing ts said to be 
in the nature of a verbal covenant, and to want only writing 
to make it absolutely the same, i. e. a verbal covenant; we 
object, first, that promises may be written, and that, whether 
written or not, the law classes them equaHy under the head 
of parol contracts ; secondly, that there is a still more ma- 
terial distinction, between promises and covenants, wholty 
omitted ; which is this: that a party may bind himself by 
covenant to do that for which he has received no considera- 
tion, and the /aw will hold the covenant binding ; whereas a 
promise, whether verbal or written, if made without a con- 
sideration, cannot be enforced in law, nor even then except 
by the party who gave, or is to give, the consideration. A 
promise made without such consideration is called nudum 
pactum, and not regarded by the law. The next sentence is 
expressed as incorrectly as the first; “ if it (the promise) is 
to do any explicit aci, it is an express contract.” Black- 
stone had in his head the distinction, which he subsequently 
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goes into, between express and implied promises; but the 
promise, if actually made, is equally an express contract, 
whether it be to do an explicit act, or any number of 
acts, or be to do them absolutely, or conditionally, 
or in any other conceivable way. The contract becomes 
express or implied, not from the nature of the subject 
matter about which it is made, but from the fact of its 
being itself actually made in terminis by the party, or raised 
only by an implication of law. The word contract too, which 
must be the joint act of two, is here improperly used in the 
signification of promise. The error in the next sentence is 
less important; ‘‘ there lies an action on the case for what is 
called the assumpsit or undertaking of the defendant ;” the 
action lies upon the assumpsit for the breach of it. In the 
last sentence the case put is bad law, founded on the error in 
the first sentence; if Caius stated to the court, and proved no 
more than is here set down for him, he would certainly reco- 
ver no satisfaction for the delay; the court would say, that it 
did not appear that he had given or promised the builder any 
thivg as a consideration for his undertaking, that therefore it 
was not binding in law, and they would not punish him for 
the breach of it. 

We hope our legal readers will pardon this experimen- 
dum crucis; we will not venture on another to provoke 
their spleen, or the patience of others even less initiate than 
ourselves. Indeed it is not necessary ; some instances are so 
decisive, that a safe conclusion may be drawn from a single 
one;—and this is such an instance ;—here was incorrect writ- 
ing, and positions manifestly erroneous, in the compass of a 
very few sentences ;—we find the hand of the critic at work, 
he has had his attention drawn to the passage, and made 
such alterations as seemed to him necessary ; but he has left 
untouched every material blunder. Is this the man “ to 
correct the errors, and supply the defects of Blackstone, to 
invest his language with added clearness and precision ?” 

Let us see what our author has done in the way of ‘ con- 
ferring on Blackstone order and coherence, series junctu- 
raque with respect to method.” We turn by accident to 
the 3d book of the old Commentaries, at the 7th chapter and 
the 98th page, where the author is treating of the method of 
proceeding in the ecclesiastical courts, He introduces his 
account of this by some reflections on the present character 
of those tribunals, and the impolicy of overturning them, 
which are followed by a short historical sketch, explaining 
how the civil law process came to be adopted in them, to the 
exclusion of the national tribunal, the jury of the country. 
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Then follows the account, commencing thus—-The proceed- 
ings in the ecclesiastical courts are therefore regulated, &c. ; 
the series juncturaque here seems to be complete, and the 
force, of what grammarians term the illative conjanction 
‘“‘ therefore” is manifest. But the new Blackstone omitting, 
according to his system, the two introductory paragraphs, as 
being we suppose useless, or incorrect, connects the parts 
retained thus. ‘ Before entirely dismissing this head, it 
may not be improper to add a few words concerning the 
method of proceeding in these tribunals, with regard to the 
redress of injuries. The proceedings of the ecclesiastical 
courts therefore are regulated,” &c.— How the regulation of 
these proceedings can be a consequence of any thing before 
stated, we profess not to be able to see. 

[t may be said this is a slight, and pardonable error ; it 
may be so, and in a work of less pretension than the present, 
we would not have noticed it. In the very same paragraph 
we have another specimen of the improved ‘‘ order and cohe- 
rence” conferred on Blackstone. After stating the process 
by citation, the complainant's libel or allegation, and the 
defendant's answer, the commentator goes on to the respec- 
tive proofs of the parties; and then tells us that the cano- 
nical doctrine of purgation by oath of the parties (one of 
the modes of proof,) was done away with by a statute passed 
in the reign of Charles the Second. Having thus concluded 
all that he thinks necessary to say as to the mode of proof, 
he passes on to the office of the judge, his taking informa- 
tion by hearing advocates on both sides, and pronouncing 
judgment interlocutory or final, according to his discretion. 
‘This seems to us the natural “ order” in which the story 
should be told, and the natural “ coherence” of the parts to 
each other. ‘The new Blackstone thinks otherwise; all that 
relates to the proof by purgation he removes from the account 
of the ordinary proofs, and postpones it till after his account 
of the jadgment pronounced, and the suit concluded. 

it was merely accidental in the first instance that we turned 
to this part of the work, and we think it the mode of exami- 
nation the least liable to the suspicion of unfairness to follow 
ihe inquiry on in the same part. In the very next erenrer 
but one, we come to, what may be termed at least, an injudi- 
cious alteration of Blackstone: to an original blunder in law, 
and to an omission which makes what is retained entirely in- 
correct. Ist. After stating the punishment of the ecclesi- 
astical court to be excommunication, Blackstone notices its 
insufliciency in these words : 

“ Heavy as the penalty of excommunication is, considered in a 
serious light, there are notwithstanding many obstinate or profli- 
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gate men, who would despise the brutum fulmen of mere ecclesi- 
astical censures, especially when pronounced by a petty surrogate 
in the country, for railing, or contumelious words, for non-payment 
of fees or costs, or for other trivial causes.’’ Vol-III. P. 10). 


This is correctly and moderately expressed ; but we are 
now desired to read it thus. “ Heavy as the mere penalty of 
excommunication is, seriously considered, it might cer- 
tainly be set at defiance without any very great inconvenience 
by obstinate and ee men.” Here, not to notice that 
we lose all the qualifying circumstances, which with reference 
to the times treated of are very material; not to notice also 
the want of precision in language, by neglecting to apply the 
inconvenience spoken of to the party, the country, or the 
ecclesiastical court, our author has forgotten, that the point 
was not whether the censures might be defied with or without 
inconvenience. Blackstone says nothing of that; he knew 
that at the time spoken of, it was not generally believed, that 
they could be despised without very great inconvenience, and 
more than inconvenience to the party; but the point was, to 
found the necessity for the interference and assistance of the 
temporal courts, by stating the fact that the censures were 
actually defied. Blackstone states this, and tlis only, which 
was, all that was necessary to his argument; and this his im- 
prover omits. | 

2d. Blackstone states that where the party is thus con- 
temptuous, and his contempt of holy church is certified 
by the Bishop, a writ issues to the sheriff to take and im- 
prison him till he is reconciled to the church, and his recon- 
ciliation certified by the bishop. For which we are now to 
read ‘* till his reconciliation be certified ¢o the bishop.” This 
cannot be a false print, and we can hardly think it uninten- . 
tional; the author seems to have considered the bishop to be 
a party distinct from the church, and to be the original mover 
of the sheriff's process. 

3d. “In regard to tithes, Blackstone says a more summary 
and expeditious assistance is given by the statutes of 27 
Henry VIII. c. 20. and 32. Henry VIII. c. 7. which enact 
that upon complaint of any contempt or misbehaviour of the 
ecclesiastical judge by the defendant in any suit for tithes, 
any privy counsellor, or any two justices of the peace, (or in 
case of disobedience to a definitive sentence any two justices 
of the peace) may commit the party,” &c. 

This is a correct account of the two statutes; the first is 
general, and applies to contumacy in any stage of a cause, 
and in this the persons authorized to commit are either a 
member of the privy council, or two justices ; the second (sec. 
4th), respects contempt after definilive sentence only, and 
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gives the power to two justices of the peace only. But the 
corrector of errors (citing by the way the 27th Henry Eighth, 
as the 2d Henry Eighth) drops the distinction, and omits the 
whole of the sentence in the parenthesis, and printed in italics, 
so that the eflect of the latter statute is entirely put out of 
the statement. 

We had noted down for animadversion several other errors, 
especially some of the most dangerous kind in such a book as 
this, we mean errors in legal definitions, which this author 
has either retained or inserted in the Commentaries; they 
would have evinced still more strongly, if that were possible, 
his unfitness for the task he has taken upon himself ;—but we 
have done; both our limits and our consideration for the 
patience of our readers admonish us to close our remarks. 
it would be endless to notice the faults of detail; and recol- 
lecting that we have a legal treatise in hand,we must not forget 
that it might be more than commonly tiresome. We should 
not have been satisfied, however, with ourselves if we had said 
less than we have, or entered into a less minute examination 
of this work; itis due to the memory of a distinguished Eng- 
lish classic (for such Blackstone will ever be considered in 
spite of the foul-mouthed insolence or vulgar sneers of Mr. 
Bentham), to expose the empty pretensions of any one who 
ventures to treat him so cavalierly ;—it is due also to the stu- 
dents, and young practitioners of the law, to warn them 
against a book, which by its professions, and its portable size, 
would be likely to finda place in their shelves. We will own 
too that we have still another reason for our remarks. Of all 
departments of the press none is more monopolized, none 
more exorbitantly expensive, and none more imperfectly 
filled than that of the law. Legal treatises are no longer the 
honourable and useful employment of retirement, nor do they 
present us with the rich harvest of long experience; they are 
used rather as avant-couriers of the young practitioner, to 
publish his name, and procure him clients. Such isthe state 
of our law, that he who will but interlace the positions of a 
chapter in an old digest, with the varying and not seldom con- 
llicting decisions of the last few years, is sure of a certain 
extent of circulation, So muchis this the case, that the com- 
mon answer to one who desires a recommendation to a trea- 
lise on any legal subject, is “ Buy the newest—the newest 
book is the best book.” Ass an index to a practising lawyer 
it may be so; but we are sure that such a principle acted on, 
must reduce legal literature to the most contemptible ebb ; it 
is something we admit to have all the cases on any subject 
collected into one volume—it is something to have them ac- 
curately stated, and systematically arranged ; but the writer 
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who does no more than this, has still only produced a good 
index, he has not written a book. ‘To trace the progress of 
the law on any subject, to account for its alterations, and to 
comment on them; to shew the principles on which cases have 
been decided, and which they may be said to settle; to recon- 
cile and reduce under a common class cases seemingly at 
variance with each other, and where the inconsistency is real 
and radical, to express a sound opinion upon the better judg- 
ment, this is indeed to write upon, to explain, to teach law, 
but this is a task for which men in full business can never 
have sufficient time, and for which beginners, if by chance 
in any instance, they have the requisite knowledge and ability, 
yet must always, and in every instance want the adequate 
authority. The book before us was probably a student's own 
analysis of Blackstone, with such alterations of later times 
as his studies had furnished him with ; as such, though very 
inaccurate, it was perhaps useful in the compilation to him- 
self, and would have been creditable to his industry; but it 
would have been not less useful to the public, and more cre- 
ditable to his modesty and judgment, if it had slept for ever 
in his own bureau, 








Art. U1. Poemi Inglesi di Tommaso Gray. Recati in 
Verso Italiano da Vari Aulori. Milane. 12mo. 


Iv is always both interesting, and matter of innocent pride, to 
see the favourite authors of our own language in a foreign dress; 
interesting to examine how far the native of another count 

has been able to understand, and express the beauties, which 
give ourselves such lively, and almost incommunicable plea- 
sure; and matter of pride to find our countrymen receiving 
from a foreigner that most unambiguous proof of admiration 
which he, who translates a work, exhibits, and to know that 
their fame, of which as fellow-countrymen we feel ourselves 
m some measure participators, is not confined within our own 
seas, but become familiar on widely distant shores. With 
these feelings in our own minds, we flatter ourselves, that our 
readers will not be displeased with as, for introducing them in 
a short article, to the translation of Gray, the title of which we 
have prefixed to these remarks. This is not the place, nor 
can it be necessary at this time of day to enter into the once 
disputed question ofhis merits as a poet ; that question is now 
at rest, and a calm reviewer of the contest will see probably 
that neither party was wholly right, and neither wholly wrong, 
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an opinion, whether mortifying, or consolatory, which may 
be rightly formed, we believe, of most human disputes. One 
quality of his poetry it is to our present purpose to remark, 
its capability of translation. Neither his style of language, 
nor his train of thinking, were idiomatic, or peculiar to 
him as an Englishman. Ba an over-fastidiousness of cha- 
racter, and a long devotion of himself to books rather than to 
men, or things, he sat down at last to write, divested of per- 
sonal, or national habitudes ; intent only upon a certain deli- 
cate, and perfect beau ideal, up to which he laboriously re- 
tined whatever he wrote. We are not to discuss what effect 
this was likely to have upon the absolute merit of his poems ; 
but it is clear, that in this process of refinement, he gradually 
got rid of these parts, which in any work of genius are strictl 
untranslatable, leaving the general beauties, which are the 
same in all languages. Accordingly, we shall find that, ex- 
cept in parts where the translators have evidently mistaken 
the meaning of their original, they have much less often failed 
in rendering his felicities of thought, than his felicities of 
expression. For Gray was very laborious, and curious in his 
choice and composition of words; and in this he sometimes 
defies the ingenuity of the translator to follow him. Yet even 
here, an Italian will be less at a loss perhaps than the native 
of any other country in-Europe ; for Gray was somewhat of 
an Italian himself in his taste ; not indeed much infected with 
the conceits of the poets of that nation, and raised above the 
rotund verbosity of modern Italians, but he had certainly a 
little of the finicalness, and affectation, and much of the fancy 
wid ingenuity of their Lyric Poets. We think it will sur- 
prise our readers to see how exactly he is capable of being 
rendered into that language. 

‘he translations in the present volume are by various, and 
principally dnknown hands. They are collected by a Signor 
Davide Bertolotti, who it seems had meditated a collection of 
all the Italian translations of English poetry, which, he says, 
would have exhibited specimens of it from the most antient 
Chaucer and Spenser, bus to Campbell and Southey, “* who 
flourish in our days.” We should be very glaa to see such a 
work completed, but if it is to be done by Signor Bertototti, 
we should earnestly desire him, as a preliminary, to learn to 
think and write, i possible, in a manner rather more manly, 
and less diffuse and conceited. These are the sins of modern 
Italians ; what will a plain Englishman think of the following 
sentences, which we translate from the dedication as correctly 
and fairly in every respect as we are able. 
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“ The muses of lofty Albion are not strangers in Italy; many 
gallant spirits (valoros ingegnt ) have taken upon themselves the 
care of escorting to the smiling shores of Ausonia these noble vir- 
gins of the North. The sweetest sounds of the British harp have 
been transferred to the Italian lyre. But the labours of these wor- 
thies, scattered here and there, have now disappeared, not other- 


wise than the leaves, to which the Cumean Sibyl trusted her 
responses. 


‘¢ Hence the youth of ardent feelings, who pants to elevate his 
mind by the fanciful and hardy (fantastiche c baldaschose) images 


of English poetry ; hence the elegant and accomplished lady, who — 
longs to find a nutriment for the melancholy, and passion of -her 
heart, in the pathetic and moving pictures with which those lays 
abound, are wont (and from necessity) to have recourse to the 
French translations. Unhappy expedient—since the minute refine. 
ments (we know not how to express aptly le grettezze) of the.Gallic 


idiom are badly adapted to represent the excessively bold and 
severe manner of the British bards.” 


Making all possible allowance for the difference of the 
genius of the two languages, still we believe a man in Eng- 
land would scarcely venture to exhibit himself even before a 
drawing-room circle of critics, who should have written and 
published two such paragraphs, as the preceding, in sober 
earnest. This however is the strain of Bertolotti’s prose— 
and such for the greater part is the popular modern prose of 
Italy. We have lying by us a sort of Elegant Extracts from 
the writings of modern Italians, published at Venice in 1818 ; 
there is much to admire for ingenuity of thought, and variety 
of expression, but much more to regret in the lamentable want 
of good taste, and manly sense, without which to our critiéal 
palates, no talent or fancy can produce any thing acceptable. 
{n one of the extracts, which is froma speech on the revival 
of the Belles Lettres in the 16th century, the orator, Giovanni 
Battista Roberti, thus breaks out. “ O fortunate and glorious 
sixteenth century. Scarcely hadst thou begun to shew from 
far thy mild forehead, than touched by the pleasant light of 
thy beautiful countenance, the fervent spirits roused them- 
selves; and the Italian genius lifted up his eyes, and rolled 
them round, illaminated by hope, and the elegant learn- 
ing and the polite arts, all encouraged, and congratulated each 
other together.” After a good deal of this sort of eloquence, 
he comes to particularize the revival of painting, and rans 
riot in a passage, which we will ‘not pretend to translate or 
criticize, but it is so ingenious and extraordinary, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it; and we beg to bestow it, as 
an invaluable present, on the cognoscenti of our exhibitions 
and picture sales. 
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« Allora si apersero nelle nostre contrade le palestre dottissime 
della pittura; e quanta schiera, e quanto gloriosa non usci d’ 
ognuna di Pettori illustrissimi. Il tenero Coreggio, il fiero Porde- 
none, il grazioso Parmigianino, il magnifico Paolo, I’ erudito 
Giulio, il colorante Tiziano, e ’ ombrante Tintoretto, a se ciascuno 
m’ invita, ¢ mi domanda Ja lode. Io intanto non fiso il guardo che 
ne’ vostri avoli, O studiosi Giovani, ne’ Francia, ne’ Primaticci, 
ne’ Tibaldi, negli Abati, finché per l’ingegno de’ tre immortali 
Caracci, e del celestial Guidoreno sali la Scuola Bolognese a tanta 
fama, che sembrd non restarle luogo per salire a gloria piu alta. 
Non manco alle ben operate tele al tondeggiar dé d’intornt, il par- 
ticolareggiar de’ muscoli, Penfiar delle vene, non gli andari facili de’ 
panni ben serpeggianti, noni gruppi distinti delle figure ben alteggi- 
ate, non castite di disegno, non fierezza di tocco, non risalto di lumi, 
non isfuggimento de’ Tontani non dilicatura di linec, ne la morbida 
pastosita, née la soave freschezza, ne la sfumante armonia de’ colori, 
né altra qualunque squisita parte ed arcana dell’ universal pittoresco 
magistero.”’ 


But we ntust not forget that our business is with the trans- 
lations of Gray; they begin with the Ode to Spring, and go 
regularly through his principal poems, omitting the Installa- 
tion Ode for Music, which it would have been impossible to 
render intelligible to foreigners, the two imitations from the 
Welch, the Long Story, the Sennet on West, and the two 
Epitaphs. ‘That there should be no translation of the Sonnet 
is somewhat surprising; and we can only suppose that not 
having been inserted in many of the earlier editions of Gray's 
poems, it has not reached Italy. We do not however much 
regret the omission, for we have already a translation of it 
well known, and much, but not too much, admired, from the 
hand of one of our own countrymen, Gray's most magnificent 
and liberal Editor. 

The Ode to Spring is only imitated, and not translated, by 
the editor himself; it is very loosely and feebly done ; we will 
only notice in ita word, or combination of words occurring in 
the first stanza, which certainly astonished us a little, and puz- 
zled us as to our general recollections of the analogy of the 
language ; but we think it would drive Signor Foscolo beside 
himself; Venus is called aurea-il-crin, which we suppose is 
to be rendered “ golden, as to the hair,” or golden-haired. 
This is “ affectations” with a vengeance. 

The Ode on the Cat is translated both in prose and verse : 
the latter, by Zamboni, is not without a good deal of merit ; 
the second stanza, Her conscious tail, &c. is as follows: 


\ 


** La coda consapevole che oscilla 
L’ interior sua gioja manifesta, 
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Le negre orecchie nell’ onda tranquilla 

La nivea barba, la ritenda testa 

E; lo smeraldo che negli occhi brilla, 

Di sue zampe il velluto, e della vesta 

Che alla testuggin tor poria sua laude 

Contempla—e tn dolce rauco suon s’applaude.”’ P.35. 


The next in order is the Ode on the distant Prospect of 
Eton College, translated by some one, whose name is not 
given us. In spite of the criticism of Johnson, we shall ven- 
ture to think, and we believe the world is with us, that this is 
not only a most pleasing composition, bat that it contains 
much true poetry. The numerous personifications of the 
latter part of the Ode are not the most to our taste; we have 
heard them called the personages of the Printer’s Devil, 
meaning that it depended upon the capital or small letter with 
which they were spelt, whether they were abstract qualities, 
or embodied persons. But it is the earlier part of the Ode, 
the passionate address in the second stanza, and the descrip- 
tions in the third and fourth, which from the first moment of our 
reading poetry to the present time, have never failed to thrill us 
with emotions which it is easier to feel than to describe, but 
the excitement of which is, we believe, among the truest tests 
of poetic power. Gray appears to us in these stanzas to have 
been moved bevond his common pitch of sensibility, and we 
could suppose that they were thrown off ata breath by an 
impetuous inspiration. They are not badly translated, espe- 
cially the first. 


* O campi amati invano! . 
Lieti colli felici 
Dilettose pendici, 
Ombre invocate ognor dal sospir mio, 
Dove in placido obblio 
Straniero anco agli affanni 
L’innocente io trascorsi April degli anni ! 
Sento laura gentil, che da vot spira 
Io sento l’aura dolce 
Che d’ istantanea gioja a cor mi molce 
L’aura che inspira al core 
Vigor di giovinezza, idee d’amore. 


« Dimmi O Padre Tamigi, 
Che tu molta vedesti amabil prole 
Con leggiadre carole 
Sopra il verde scherzar tuo lido ameno ; 
Che v’ha ch’ or si dilette 
Con flessibile braccio x 
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Fender le cristalline onde tue elette, | 
Od accapiar nel laccio 

Le vispe lodolette ; 

Qual giovine drappello 

Ama or niegar la pace 

Al disco rotator sull’ amil suolo ? 
Chi la palla fugace 

Babaar per l’aura irrequieta a volo? 


¢ Odi qui in basso mormorio frementi 

Parte affrettar coll’ opre, e coll’ sospiro 
Dell’ ore il tardo giro 
Che far lor dén pit liberta gradita : 
Mentre, schiera pid ardita 
Si spingon altri d’avventure in traccia, 
Kd oltre i fin del lor angusto impero 
Cercan nuovo emisfero 
Va innanzi audace il piede, 
Ma timidetto indietro il guardo riede. 
In ogni aura che muova, in ogni fronda, 
Par che una voce a’ passi lor risponda, 
E, mista col diletto 

° Fa la paura palpitar lor petto.” P. 42. 


The Ode to Adversity is translated by the editor himself ; 
parts are well done, but upon the whole we cannot say much 
in praise of it; he has expanded it too much; the beauty of 
the Ode maiuly consists in its epigrammatic, and weighty ex- 
pression of moral truths, and these lose all their energy by 
being diluted in languid or ornate periphrasis. For ex- 
ample, 


*¢ Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ; 


there is a jumble of figure in the first line, which the transla- 
tion amends, but whatever of force is in the passage is lost in 
such an expansion as the following :— 


** Tu ’1 cui diro aspetto, 
La cui verga di ferro empie la rea 
Turba d’ alti spaventi, 
Tu che del Giusto acerba i di? tormenti.” P. 53. 


Sometimes the sense is wholly lost by a misunderstanding 


of the original—an Englishman will easily see how an Italian 
made the following mistake. 


‘* When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child design’d, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth,” &c. 
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The translator did not comprehend the sense in which Birth 
was used, and therefore dropped the article ‘* ¢he,” and then 
finding ‘‘ heavenly” not a very intelligible epithet, omitted 
that also. 


** Quel di che ’n pria I’ almo tuo Sir dispose 
Virtd, suo dolce amore 
Quaggii) mandar sovra la Terra, Ei I’ ore 
Del tuo nascere elesse,” P. 53. 


The Progress of Poesy by Rainiero Calzabigi is very closely 
rendered in irregular metre, and with a good deal of spirit, 
but there is no part so striking as to induce us to extract it. 
In a note on the beautiful stanza upon Shakspeare is given 
a translation of parts of it by Pindemonte, which appears 
among some verses prefixed to his tragedy Arminio, a play 
which has not obtained all the notoriety it deserves in this 
country. We will give the translation, which is done with a 
masterly hand. 

“ La ’ve il placido Avone i campi irriga, 
Giacea deila Natura il figlio caro 
Fra i fiorie ’erba. La gran madre, assisa 
Su quella sponda istessa, il volto augusto 
Sveld tutto al faniud, che stese ardito 
Ver lei le braccia pargolette e rise. 
Ed ella, t€ questo pennello, disse : 
La genitrice ritrarrai con esso 
Bambin sublime !”” 


We pass over the editor’s own translation of the Bard, and 
the minor odes, to come to the Elegy in the Country Church- 
yard, of which he has given us two imitations, the first by 
Melchior Cesarotti, and the second by Torelli. The fame of 
the original is now placed beyond the reach of criticism, 
and he would be bold indeed who should venture at this time 
of day to question the surpassing merit of that, to which even 
the costive Johnson was liberal of praise, when it was enjoy- 
ing only a recent popularity, and had not been sanctioned by 
the growing and consolidated applause of whole generations 
of readers. Weare not disposed to do so—we can never 
read the elegy without renewed pleasure, but we will own 
that on analysing the sourccs of that pleasure, we believe that 
it is founded in great measure more upon the subsidiary 
ingredients, than the essential elements of poetry. This is 
hardly to detract from the author's praise, it is to transfer it 
only toa different qualification in him. Never we think in 
any poem were displayed so forcibly the enchanting powors 
of words happily chosen and placed, and of skilful metre, 
There is a selection in the epithets, a camulation of them in 
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many instances, sometimes even an alliteration in the use 
of them, that is very remarkable ; while the rich, rolling, and 
solemn music of the measure fills up and absorbs the mind, 
we could almost say, lulls to sleep the judgment. The elegy 
is the very perfection of its kind : many have been written 
with more spirit, are full of more novel and richer images, 
teem with more lively fancy, and impress more forcibly more 
important moral truths, but we know of none that so com- 
pletely masters, and enchants the reader ; te read, or hear it 
read aloud is one of the greatest treats of poetry, and we lay 
it down perhaps with no certain results, nor any distinct im- 
pressions in our minds, but in that state of solemn, yet pleas- 
ing melancholy, which the higher order of music usually leaves 
behind it—indeed its effects are rather those of music than 
poetry—we have had a key note touched, and a general 
class of feelings excited, but no distinct, or individual story 
told us. 

We should be very sorry if we should seem to any one to 
be cavilling at the fair fame of this beautiful composition, 
but we think whoever strips the matter of the charms of the 
manner, will be rather surprized to find how near to common- 
place the argument sometimes is, and sometimes how an uncon- 
nected stanza, eminently beautiful in itself perhaps, slips in. 
Few, we believe, analyse the poem for themselves as a whole, 
but are contented to be delighted with it stanza by stanza. 
The introduction of the graves of the ‘‘ rude forefathers of 
the hamlet,” is very natural, and the three stanzas imme- 
diately following tell us prettily, but they tell us no more, 
that they are irrevocably dead, and that they will never 


revive either to tue domestie a py or the rural labours 
of their lives. We do not quarre 


with this, but it is obvious 
that these are the very ideas which would have suggested 
themselves to nine men out of ten, surveying the same scene. 
From the contemplation of this, Gray turns to the ambitious 
and great, whom he admonishes to expect a common fate 
with the lowly—this is very common too; the train of thought 
which follows is far more original, but it is interrupted by a 
stanza which is wholly unconnected, and seems to have crept 
in by accident. The argument is, the obscurity of the 
peasant's lot is not attributable to any deficiency im himself— 
in this church-yard perhaps lie those who might have been 
patriots, bards, and conquerors, but their poverty, and want 
of opportunity forbad the exercise of their natural qualities ; 
it would be hard to say how the stanza beginning ‘“‘ Can 
storied urn,” &c. finds a place in this argument; that stanza 
remonstrates on the uselessness of posthumous fame, the 


‘argument is to vindicate the peasants from the supposed 
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imputation of not having earned it,—yet a more favourite 
stanza hardly occurs in the whole elegy. If there be one, it 
is the famous and often quoted stanza, ‘* Full many a gem,” 
&c.; yet if we look at the one which precedes it, and which 
itis meant to illustrate, we shall find that it fails in its object ; 
the gem and the flower are supposed to be as brilliant and 
beautiful as if the whole world had seen them, but they waste 
their brilliancy and beauty unseen and unpraised; whereas, 
the souls of these peasants are stated never to have attained 
their full vigour and fire, for want of education and opporta- 
nity; the ‘* noble rage” is repressed, and the “ genial current” 
lrozen;—this is one among many proofs of what we said 
above, that people admired stanza after stanza, without com- 
paring the whole together. ‘The remainder of the poem 
appears to us to be of the highest merit; the stanzas which 
explain the ample compensation given in innocence for the 
want of fame, justify the ways of God to man truly and 
beautifully ; those which describe *‘ the frail memorials” even 
of the village church-yard, paint, in the most exquisite man- 
ner, a feeling universal in our nature. 

If our readers have received as much pleasure as we have, 
from the Elegy, they will pardon this digression: we return 
to the translations. In some respects the qualities we have 
pointed out in it are favourable to the task of the translator ; 
in others they present him with peculiar difficulties ; where 
the charm depends on the exquisite finish of the language, 


on the structure of the sentence, the position, nay, almost 


the sound of a word, he must be more than very able, he 
must be very lucky, not to lose somewhat of the original in 
the translation. With this remark, we ought to proceed to 
examine those before us. Cesarotti’s is in a blank measure 
of six lines, and, as might be expected, more diffuse than 
the original ; he sometimes, not often, mistakes the meanin 
of particular words, but though he gives more, he seldom 
fails to give all that is in Gray himself. ‘Torelli has ren- 
dered it into quattrains, stanza for stanza; he sometimes 
loses his original, and sometimes renders him more strikingly, 
word for word, than Cesarotti. We will give a few instances 
from both; the third stanza of the owl is thus given by 
Cesarotti. 


* E la pur anco da quell’ erma torre 
Ch’ ellera abbarbicata ammanta, e stringe 
Duolsi alla Luna il pensiero gufo 
Di quei, che al muéo suo segreto asilo 
D’intorno errando osan turbare i dritti 
Del suo vetusto solitarie regpo.” 
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We have marked a good many words, introdaced in so 
short a passage, but upon the whole, we think the stanza 


more spiritedly and faithfully translated than in the following 
lines, which are Torelli’s. 


** E d’ erma torre i] gufo ognor pensoso 
Si duole al raggio della luna amico 
Di chi, girando il suo ricetto ombroso 
Gli turba il regno solitario antico.” 


In these lines we have lost the ivy-mantled tower, and 
complaining to the “ friendly ray of the Moon,” is substituted 
for the far more poetical complaint to the Moon herself; the 
change of number too, in the third and fourth lines, appears 
to us a very unbappy one. 

In the next stanza, Cesarotfi has been very successful, and 
leaves his competitor far behind him: 


« Sotto le fronde di quegli olmi, all’ ombra 
Di quel tasso funedre, ove la zolla 
In polverosi tumuli s’innabza, 
Ciascun riposto in sua ristretta cella 
Dormono i padri del villaggio antichi.” ’ 


A single and perhaps incorrect expression of the original 
is lost in the third line, “ for ever,” and an epithet sunk in the 
first and fourth; but with these exceptions, it is an excellent 
translation; and our readers will not fail te remark what we 
cannot but think a peculiar happiness in it, which indeed 
was observable in the preceding quotation, that it catches 
not only the ideas and words, but. the structure of the sen- 
tence, and in some instances, the very collocation of the 
words of the original. We cannot say this for Torelli's 
rendering of the same passage. 


*¢ Di que’ duri olmi a l’ombra, e di quel tasso 
Ve s'alzan molte polverose glebe, 
Dorme per sempre in loco angusto e basso 
De la villa la rozza antica plebe.” 


The beautiful idea contained in the words “ breezy call,” 
beginning the next stanza, are lost in these, and must, we 


think, be lost in all translations ; the one sacrifices the epithet 
to the substantive, 


** Mormorid del mattin che incenso olezza ;” 
the other sinks the unattainable epithet “ breezy,” 
“ L’aura soave del nascente giorno.” 


On a subject of comparatively limited interest, we ought 
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not to prolong our remarks, nor multiply our extracts, yet,. 
as the collection which we are reviewing, may not fall into 
the hands of many of our readers, and as those who delight 
in Italian literature, will probably feel a good deal of cu- 
a riosity, to mark the success of these attempts, we venture 
> upon one or two quotations more from each author. The 
+ _ following lines of Cesarotti have all the freedom of original 
composition, yet they give the original with great truth— 
the fault of them is, that they lose somewhat of the character 
of Gray’s poetry, a fault perhaps inseparable from the total 


change of metre. ‘‘ Can storied urn,” &c. 
: © eee eeees-ee Ah’ l’animato busto 
; Ff O l’urna effigiata al’ primo albergo 


Puod richiamar lo spirito fugace ? 


I Puo risvegliar la taciturna polve 
Voce d’onore, o adulatrice lode 
: * Il freddo orecchio (the dud cold ear) Iusingar di morte? 
Ma che! negletto in questo angolo oscuro 
Un cor gia pregno di celeste foco 
i Forse é riposto, e qualche man possente 
a A regger scettro di fiorito impero 
E O ad avvivar l’armoniosa cetra 
I Rapitrice dell” anima gentili. 
oe Sol non apri Dottrina al loro sguardo 
t FF I] suo misterioso ampio volume 
Delle spoglic del Tempo altero e carco. 
be La freddolosa Povertade il sacro 
d | Foco ne spense, ed inceppd dell’ alma 
ta L’agile vividissima corrente. 
n~ Che molte gemme di serena luce 
ne Disfavillanti ? Ocean rinserra 
is 7 Nell’ ime grotte, e moltisfior son nati 


A vagamente colorarsi invano 
if Non visti, e perfumar l’aer solingo 
y Di loro ambrosia genial fragranza. 
Attrar con voce imperiosa i plausi 
I D’attonito Senato, ire e minacce 
1,” : Di tiranni sfidar, bear contrade 
Cou doni Wuberta, legger negli occht. 
))’intenerito popolo confuso 
La grata istoria de suoi fatti egregt 
Vietd la sorte a quei negletti ingegni,”” &c. 


ee —_— 
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* Torelli, whose acquaintance with our language seems imperfect, has entirely 
mistake n the sense of this line. Personifying “ death,” he supposes it to mean,. 
* Cau flattery persuade death to spare our lives ?” 


“ EF allettar morte ineserabil oruda.”” 


bt This sort of mistake Gray’s artificial language wakes not unfrequent. 
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Cesarotti had his faults of taste, and even as a translator 
they appear in that amplification and redundance, by which 
the strength of the original is often weakened, but he was 
really a poet, and he translates with the fire of a poet. 
Torelli is more laborious, and intends to be more accurate 
and close; he seems to us, from many little circumstances 
too minute to be noted down here, to have written with the 
benetit of Cesarotti’s version before him, but his labour is 
too often manifest, and his accuracy sometimes becomes 
cold, while it is not seldom that he fails even in that quali- 
fication from a misunderstanding of the original. Yet his 
translation may be read with pleasure even by Englishmen ; 
he has given a fair specimen of it in the four beautiful stanzas 
beginning ‘“‘ Yet een these bones,” &e., stanzas which ex- 
torted from Johnson such warm yet just and discriminative 
applause. 

** Pur a difender da villano insulto 
Quest’ ossa, eretto alcun sasso vicino 
D’incolte rime, e rozze forme sculto 
Qualche sospir richiede al peregrino. 


I nomi e gli anni, senza studio ed arte 
Di carmi in vece indotta man vi segna, 
I, con sacre sentenze intorno sparte 
Al buon cultore di morir insegna. 


Chi mai, chi de l’obblio nel fosco velo 
Questa affannosa amabil vita avvolse 

Lk; lascid le contrade alme del cielo 

Né un sospiroso sguardo indictro volse. 


Posa spirando in grembo amico e fido 
alma, e chiede di pianto alcuna stilla ; 
Da la tomba anco alza natura il grido, 
J: sotto il cener freddo amor sfavilla.”’ 


r , . . . . . . 
rhe last line is a grievous mistake, but it is thoroughly 
Ltahan, degrading a solemn truth * to a common-place lover- 
like prettiness, Cesarotti, though not free from errors, has 
felt more truly, and expressed more poetically and more 
correctly as to the spirit of it the whole passage: we will 
close our article with his translation. | 
* It is evident that Gray intended merely to express in other words by this 
line, the truth sumply declared in the line before, but it is not so clear what the 
line itself will mean: ‘ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’’ Cesarotti bas 
civen us Gray's meaning rather than bis words, though he is very close even to 
the words. This is not the only instance in these very stanzas, in which language 
apparently highly finished is very indistinct in meaning, and even in construction. 
It is hard to settle the syntax of the two lines “* For who to duumb,” Ac. as appears 
by the discordant rendering of those who have translated them into languages 

where the nominative and accusative vary in terminatiun. Rev. 
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«* Ora a guardar le fredde ignobili ossa 
Dalle ingiurie del ciel, qui presso eretto - 
Di fragil terra un monumento adorno 
Di rozze rime e disadatte forme 
Dal molle cor del passeggiero implora 
Picciol tributo di sospir pietoso. 

I Jor nomi, i lor anni, informe scritto 
D'inerudita Musa, all’ombre oscure 
Servon di Fama, e d’Eleghi dolenti : 

E sparse miri Je pareti intorno 
Di sagrate sentenze a scolpir atte 
Nei rozzi petti il gran dover di morte. 

Perché chi tutta mai cesse tranquillo 
In preda a muta oblivion vorace 
Questa esistenza travagliosa e cara? 
Chi del vivido giorno i rai sereni 
Abbandon6o senza lasciarsi addietro 
Un suo languente, e sospiroso sguardo? 

Ama posar su qualche petto amato 
L’alma spirante, e i moribondi lumi 
Chieggono altrui qualche pietosa stilla : 
Fuor della tomba ancor grida la voce 
Della natura, e sin nel cener freddo 
Degli usate desir vivon le fiamme.” 








Arr. IV. A Ilistory of England from the First Invasion 
by the Romans to the Accession of Henry VIII. By the 
Rev. John Lingard. 3 Vols. 4to. Mawman. 


WE cannot quite say that we think a history of the early pe- 
riods of our annals, to be a desideratum in our literature; it is 
liowever a subject which can hardly be made tedious, The 
events which compose the history of this country are of a cha- 
racter so striking to the imagination, and at the same time so 
pregnant with instruction, that it is scarcely possible for a 
mind possessing any original powers, to avoid placing many 
parts of it in a new light. Our history has indeed been often 
and ably written, and the facts are seldom open to any con- 
troversy; the subject, nevertheless, cannot be considered as 
exhausted ; and a new history of England may yet claim at- 
tention by the happiness of its manner, although it may want 
all novelty of matter. 

In relating that portion of it which the present work con- 
tains, Mr. Lingard has to eae with three popular histo- 
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rians: Rapin, Henry, and Hume. The want of precision in 
the arrangement of Rapin, hig repulsive style, and the absence 
of every finer and gentlemanly feeling, greatly detract from 
the merit of a work otherwise containing a great variety of 
original, learned, and interesting matter. ‘Phe history of 
Dr. Henry is still less entitled to praise. The division of his 
work into epochs of time, and the further division of those 
epochs into church affairs, military affairs, &c. reminds us of 
the arrangement of un encyclopedist rather than of the con- 
nected statement of an historian. It destroys all individuality 
of character, and breaks the whole charm of historical narra- 
tive. Neither is this original defect of his work redeemed by 
any beauties of style, or any happiness in the selection of cir- 
cumstances. Ii{is attempts at wit are insufferable in a grave 
work. His judgment is also biassed, and he writes in the 
spirit of a partisan rather than with the candour and intelli- 
gence of astatesman. ‘These authors might be considered as 
incentives to a generous emulation, did the celebrity of Hume 
arise out of the faults of his adversaries. But this is not the 
truth. The ease of his style, the clearness of his arrangement, 
the soundness of his sense, amounting almost to genius, toge- 
ther with the broad and judicious views which he takes upon 
every political question, have deservedly placed his name in 
the foremost rank of modern historians. But his merits are 
not without great and countervailing blemishes. To sa 
nothing of faults of execution; particularly in the delineation 
of his characters, which are often so divested of indivi- 
dual traits, as to be scareely distinguishable from each 
other; there runs through his work a cold and almost de- 
basing tone of feeling. Ife scems to have been a sceptic not 
solely in religion, but (which is only another effect of the 
same cause) in all high and generous virtue. He is firm in his 
belief of nothing, except of selfishness and folly. Whether it 
be for their country, or whether it be for religion, that men 
are contending, ambition, or policy, or superstition, are the 
only touchstones which he willingly applies to their actions. 
But serious, and we had almost said, offensive, as these faults 
are, Mr. Hume is a rival with whom it is no small honour to 
compete; and in saying that Mr. Lingard comes into compari- 
son with him, we consider ourselves as paying him no small 
compliment; we feel, however, less hesitation in saying, 
that at all events, his talents are very superior to those of 
Rapin and Henry. 

Mr, Lingard’s chief excellence lies in the taste which he 
displays in the selection of his anecdotes, and in the warmth 
of his colouring. His style has not the graceful ease of 
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Hume's, but it is polished and connected; and with respect 
to the merely narrative part of the historian’s duty, we should 
perhaps adjudge to him the superiority. And this praise is so 
great, that if Hume had been at all deficient in his power of 
telling the story which he had to relate, we should possibly 
have awarded to Mr. Lingard the principal prize: but 
- Hume’s narrative is at least equal to oar author's in every 
thing but animation; it is clear, flowing and succinet; in 
almost every other quality of the historian, so great is his 
superiority, that any comparison between him and Mr. Lin- 
gard is out of the question. 

The great defect of Mr. Lingard is exactly in that: partiou- 
lar quality which more than any other forms the character- 
istical excellence of Hume ; we mean that fine philosophical 
perception of the real connection of events with each other, 
which enables him always to abstain from mixing dillerent 
classes of facts together, and bringing them upon the stage at 
the same moment. But Mr. Lingard appears not to be aware 
of any other dependence between events, than those of time 
and place. He states his facts, in general, with fidelity, and 
paints them often with singular vividness of eflect ; but they 
are like blows struck in the dark ; whence they came, by whit 
hand they are given, is a secret which Mr. Lingard seems to 
consider of small importance. ‘This omission, from whatever 
cause it arises, detracts greatly from the pleasure as well as 
from the instruction which the reader receives from his work. 
In the particular department of ecclesiastical affairs, it is in- 
deed so striking as to create a suspicion of its being almost 
intentional. We can easily understand the feeling which 
might induce a Roman catholic, even as enlightened as Mr. 
Lingard, ,to hurry over this part of his subject. But that 
which is an apology for the historian, is none whatever for the 
history. From the time of our first Henry, until the death of 
our last, one of the most striking and curious parts of our 
annals, is the constant and vigorous opposition, which both 
the king and the people were unceasingly making to tho 
usurpations of the papal power. Now we have no wish 
whatever to charge Mr. Lingard with the dishonesty of falsi- 
fying facts; on the contrary, his fidelity in this respect does 
him credit ; but by omitting almost entirely any notice of the 
nature and pretensions of that enormous power, against which 
this country had to bear up, he certainly ‘eaves the reader in. 
the dark as to the real character of the contest. 

We shall not enter into an examinativn of the means and 
artitices by which the popes acquired that prodigious power, 
which they exercised so despotically in every kingdom of 
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Europe at the time we are now speaking of. The height to 
which it must have grown, however, at the period when Gre- 
gory VII. ascended the see, will be easily appreciated by the 
fact of his presuming so far upon it, as to venture the at- 
tempt of acquiring the most universal and inordinate dominion 
that bas ever been aimed at by man. 

Nature had formed that Pontiff for the greatest enterprizes ; 
he possessed an unbounded lust of power, an invincible 
courage, an unshaken resolution. His monastic life had 
added to the unbending firmness of his temper, and given him 
moral yirtues which rendered his intolerant zeal the more 
formidable. As legate to many countries, he possessed a 
perfect acquaintance with the state of the western churches, 
and of the different and jarring interests of the western 
princes; and upon an accurate estimate of the obedience 
paid to the authority of the Pope, he undertook the extraor- 
dinary task of subjecting in a still more considerable degree, 
the church to his see, as well as of compelling all temporal 
»rinces to submit to the church; and thus began that war which 
tm been the cause of so many rebellions, and of so much 
bloodshed, but which has at length happily terminated in this 
country, by an absolute renunciation of the papal authority, 
and the establishment of an ecclesiastical polity more conso- 
nant to the primitive establishments of Christianity. 

As a primary step to this gigantic enterprize, Gregory 
determined on enforcing the celibacy of the clergy; a point 
which, although his predecessors had failed of carrying, he 
felt to be of primary importance for the emancipation of the 
church. For, once carried, it would diminish, if not de- 
stroy, the dependence of the ecclesiastics on their sovereign, 
by circumscribing those many necessities which are the ac- 
companying result of a family, and thus turn the whole 
energies of that vast and intellectual body of men to the ex- 
clusive advancement of the privileges of their own order. 
For this purpose, he assembled a council at Rome in the 
year following his election, and procured the requisite decrees 
to be passed. Scarcely, however, had the sitting of the 
council termmated, than Gregory dispatched copies of the 
decrees to all the bishops of France, Germany, &c. No 
measures were ever more generally and strenuously opposed, 
and but for the interference of the civil power, probably 
could never have been carried into effect. The provincial 
churches, on the decree being known, styled the Pope 
** heretic,” saying that he taught a doctrine repugnant to the 
principles of our Saviour, * All men cannot receive this 
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saying ; he that is able to receive it let him receive it ;” and 
as likewise inconsistent with the doctrine of the apostles, al- 
lowing “‘ those who could not contain themselves,” to marry : 
and again, ‘* that it is better to marry than to burn.” 
Whereas the Pope said they taught that it was better to burn 
than to marry. ‘They exclaimed, that they like other men,. 
were of flesh and blood, and consequently liable to the same 
infirmities, to the same temptations ; that men debarred from, 
pleasures that were lawful and allowed by the Gospel, would 
be apt to indulge themselves in such as were forbidden and 
unlawful ; and that if the Pope obstinately insisted on his de- 
crees, that they were determined to quit the priesthood rather 
than their wives; and his holiness might see where he could 
get angels to govern the church since he rejected the minis- 
tryofmen. It was in Germany, however, that the decrees 
met with the greatest opposition. At Mentz, when the 
clergy were assembled by Sigefred their archbishop, to be 
made acquainted with the decree commanding them to quit 
their wives or renounce their oflice, and were informed that 
the order of his holiness was peremptory, and that he would 
spare none who within the space of six months did not com- 
ply, then all who were present rismg up, expressed such in- 
dignation and rage, that the archbishop apprehending his life 
to be in danger, thought it advisable to withdraw, declaring 
that he would never again concern himself about the execu- 
tion of a decree so generally and so strongly opposed. Bat 
the power of Gregory was too well established to be con- 
trouled ; he deprived the non-conformists of their benefices, 
excommunicated them ; ordered the laity not to attend their 
masses; declared their children bastards, cheir wives concu- 
bines, and allowed their feudal lords to reduce them to a 
state of slavery. ‘These measures, together with the exam- 
ple of the monks, aad the countenance of the civil power, at 
length prevailed; and Gregory in this triumph over every 
gentlor feeling of the heart, might boast that the submission 
of the clergy was owing less to a sense of duty, than to the 
passions of shame, of fear, and of avarice, 

The decree which required a life of celibacy from the 
clergy as it related merely to a point of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, might well be viewed with indifference by the laity. 
But considered with reference to the policy of the holy see, 
it was but the prelude to a series of a more formidable de- 
scription. 

It was not till the following year, 1075, that all the extra- 
vagant desigus of Gregory were fully disclosed. In that 
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year, however, he held a second council at Rome, and 
caused the following extraordinary decree to be passed: 


“If any one shall henceforth accept a bishopric or an abbey 
from a layman, let him not be looked upon as a bishop or abbot, 
nor any respect be paid to him as such. We moreover exclude 
him from the grace of St. Peter, and forbid him to enter the 
church till he has resigned the dignity that he has thus gotten by 
ambition and disobedience, which is idulatry.” 


The second part of this decree is levelled against the 
grantors of benefices. 


‘In like manner, if any emperor, duke, marquis, count, or any 
other secular person whatever, shall take upon him to grant the 
investiture of any bishopric or other ecclesiastical diguity, he shall 
be liable to the same sentence.” 7, 


This decree can be considered as little less than a declara- 
tion of war against all Christian princes, and the laity in ge- 
neral. For Gregory could not suppose that the former would 
part with a privilege, which was then considered as the most 
valuable jewel of the crown; it being almost the only means 
by which, in those times, when almost every office was ren- 
dered hereditary by the feudal institutions, that sovereigns 
rewarded their servants. Neither could the popes hope 
that the laity would surrender a right which had been se- 
cured to them ever since the council of Orange, and which 
ordained ‘*‘ that if any one shall found or endow a church, 
that he shall have the right to nominate a clerk to officiate in 
it.” The setting of benefices to sale was by all deemed ille- 
gal and simoniacal. But with what justice princes and lay- 
men could be dispossessed of the right of presentation which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial, is not so easily ac- 
counted for. 

This decree was not suffered to remain a dead letter, and 
Henry IV., emperor of Germany, being at this time from do- 
mestic feuds the weakest sovereign in Europe, the Pope 
first began to exercise the right of presenting to vacant bene- 
fices, by appointing several bishops in Germany. These 


-bishops the emperor not only refused to admit, but drove them 


from their sees.’ On this the pope exccommunicated him, and 
the clergy and the laity, as suited their interests or their opi- 


‘nions, arranged themselves on the side of Henry or the Pope. 


The agitation of this question it is well known divided all the 
imperial dominions into two parties, the Guelphs and the 
Ghibelines. But the dukes of Batavia, of Swabia, and of 
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Carinthia, as well as the bishops of Wurtzburg, and of 
Worms, conspiring against him, Henry was forced to 
submit. 

This contest occasioned it te be disputed whether the au- 
thority vested in the Popes gave them power to excommuni- 
cate sovereign princes. But the firmness of Gregory did 
not allow the slightest doubt to be entertained about it. 


*€ As our Saviour says he did not-except kings when-he granted 
to St. Peter, and in him to his successors, the power of binding 
and of loosening, why may not kings be bound and loosened, be 


excommunicated and absolved by him as well as the meanest of 
their subjects.’’ . 


Henry again had the misfortune to displease Gregory, and 
was then deposed by the haughty pontilf: he deprives him of 
his kingdoms of Germany and Italy, divests him of all royal 
power and authority, forbids all Christians to obey him, and 
absolves all who have sworn obedience to him from their 
oaths ; the rest of the document is curious. 


“* May the said Henry and his abettors have no strength in 
battle; may he never gain a victory as long as he lives. As the 
Germans have chosen Rudolph for their king, to him I give and 
grant that kingdom, and to all who shall steadily adhere to him, I 


promise absolution from their sins, and all blessings in this and in 
the life to come.’”” 


The Pope then addresses hinnself to the apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul : 


“ If you judge spiritual matters, what power must we allow 
you to be vested with over temporal affairs! If you judge angels 
far above the proudest princes on earth, how great must your au- 
thority be over their slaves. Let kings theretore and princes of 
the earth now learn how boundless and uncontrouled is your 
power! Let them dread for the future to disobey the commands 
of your church. Let vengeance light without delay upon Henry, 
that ell may know that he falls not by chance but by your power : 


nay God confound him, that his spirit may be saved tn the day of 
rd.” 


These depositions were subsequently frequent, and we can- 
not better close this abrégé of the power of the Pope than by 
extracting the account of the coronation of Henry VI., em- 
peror of Germany, by Celestin III. When that prince re- 
ceived the imperial crown at Rome, in the year 1191, from 
the Pope, his Holiness sat upoa a throne placed on a platform 
raised considerably above the level of the ground, holding the 
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imperial crown between his feet. This at a proper moment 
he threw to the ground, when the cardinals took it up and 
placed it with their hands on the head of the emperor, who 
awaited, on a lower grade and on his knees, this distinguished 
honour, with all possible submission ; a ceremony which was 
intended to typify, that the popes h: id the power not only of 
granting, but of overthrowing the crown which they thus 
me yes 

We have dwelt the longer on the usurpations of the pepes, 
only to justify our expression of admiration, that Mr. Lingard 
should have neglected altogether to netice them in an history 
of England. It certainly cannot be considered necessary for 
an historian to enter into a detail of the domestic politics of 
every neighbouring kingdom. But the pretensions of the 
Holy See threatened the independance of every monarch, 
influenced the happiness of every individual, formed an in- 
tegral part of every state; and consequently the conduct of 
any state must be very imperfectly anderstood, unless the 
power, the objects, and the policy of the Holy See, he dis- 
tinctly set forth in some part of its history. This, Mr. Lin- 
gard has not dene, and the omission is felt in every page of 
the work. 

This visible inclination of Mr. Lingard te slur the great 
contest between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, which 
forms the only point of deep interest in the early periods of 
our history, not only detracts from the merit of “his perform- 
ance, but it has even led him to place some facts in an order 
which leads to a conclusion directly contrary to the truth of 
history. For instance: in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, he states, ‘‘ that there were three points, according 
to Eadmer, in which the king unjustly invaded the eeclesius- 
tical rights.” Ist. By his not permitting the authority of any 
particular pontiff to be acknowledged in his dominions, witli- 
out his previous consent; and that all letters issued from the 
court of Rome, should, on their arrival, be submitted to the 

royal inspection. 2dly. That without the royal licence, he 
would not permit the decisions of the national or provincial 
councils, to be carried into effect. And, 3dly, that the eccle- 
siastical courts should not either implead or excommunicate 
any individual, holding in chief of the crown. These facts are 
stated as though they had preceded the instructions of Gre- 
gory to his legate Hubert, to demand the payment of the 
Peter-pence, as a feudal right, and as a consequence of 
that payment, the performance of homage. Neither is this 
requisition stated to have produced any other consequence 
than that of highly irritating the mind of so imperious a prince 
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as the conqueror. But the order of the facts is directly the 
reverse; the demand of homage preceded the passing of the 
decrees, and the story ought to be told as follows: the pay- 
ment of the Peter-pence was formerly a charitable donation 
of the Saxon kings, to the English college at Rome, and had 
;, been yearly remitted for a great length of time to Rome. 
But during the absence of the conqueror in Normandy, this 
contribution had fallen into arrears. Gregory, however, no 
svoner heard of William’s return, than he dispatched Hubert, 
sub-deacon of the Roman church, in quality of legate, to Eng- 
land, to complain of that neglect to the king. He was in 
structed, moreover, to demand it as a tribute exacted by the 
Romish Church, and to require William to do homage to the 


fl | hy for his British dominions, and to take an oath of fealt 


| to him, as holding them under the Roman see. ‘To these de- 
. mands, William returned the following answer : 
of ‘ Your Legate has required me to promise fealty to you and your 
1e successors ; and desired me to see, that the money which my pre- 
3. decessors used to send to the Roman Church, be more punctually 
“ remitted. Of these requests, I have granted the one, and refused 
of the other. I would not, nor ever will, pay homage; because I 
never promised it; and I do not find that my predecessors ever paid 
- itto yours. As to the money, it was not collected with due care 
during the three years I staid in France: but now I am returned to 
ch my kingdom, I send you, by your legate, what has been collected, 
oft and shall send you the rest by Archbishop Lanfranc’s legates.’ 
m- 
ler This reply was so displeasing to the Pope, that the legate 
of was ordered to threaten William with the displeasure of the 
»n- Apostolic See. On this, William published the decrees iri 
ing question ; a measure, much less of unjust invasion of the ec- 
us- clesiastical rights, than of necessary defence of his kingdom, 
nV and of his people, against the usurpations of the Holy See. 
‘tli- William also forbad his bishops to repair to Rome, although 
the summoned thither by the Pope ; whereupon Gregory recalled 
the his legate, ordering him to acquaint the king, that he valued 
he not his money, without the honour: that his forbidding arch- 
cial bishops and bishops to visit the tombs of the apostles, was a 
cle thing unprecedented, and what no king before him had been 
cate so impudent or so irreverent as to have attempted; that he 
are had overlooked many things that deserved correction; and 
Sre- that unless the king amended his conduct, he would be 
the made sensible that he had incurred the displeasure of St. 
e of Peter. In the same letter, he desires his legate to invite and 
this command, by the authority of St. Peter, two English and two 
ence 4 


rince VoL, XITI. JANUARY, 1820. 
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af Norman bishops, out of each archbishopric, to repair. to 
ih Rome, in order to assist at a council which he had ordered to 
meet the following Lent *. | 
’ Such are “ the friendly terms,” on which Mr. Lingard : 
would have us believe that William lived with Gregory. 
‘Lhe legate soon after left England: but the king alike dis- 
regarded the commands or menaces of the Pope; and no 
Knglish or Norman bishop was allowed, during his reign, to 
go to Rome, though frequently summoned, and threatened 
with suspension, if they did not comply. 
The celebrated nolo episcopari of Anselm, on his promotion 
to the see of Canterbury, by William LI. is considered by Mr. 
Lingard as arising from alarm and sadness ; from a considera- 
tion of the inquietudes to which he would be exposed, in a 
perpetual contest with a prince of insatiable avarice and 
mpetuous passions: and Mr, Lingard also asserts, from 
the perpetual quarrels that ensued between Anselm and his 
sovereign, that a plan appears to have been laid for subduing ) 
**the independent spirit of the new archbishop,” and for ren- | 
dering him “ the obsequious slave of the kin ya On these & ki 
points, we cannot agree with Mr. Lingard. Anselm was a § 
monk, his origin was Italian, and he was well acquainted with §& 
the canons of the church, which now excommunicated every 
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, churchman who should dare to receive ecclesiastical promo-  }, 
tion from the hands of a layman. Influenced, as it would § ,, 
appear, by this circumstanee, although invested with the tem- fu 
poralities of his see, he allowed seven months to elapse before J ¢ 
he condescended to do homage to the king, and receive the 
archiepiscopal consecration; alapse of tme which allowed §,;, 

| William to discover and to reveal all his designs: so that if Pp 
i quiet had been his. object, why did not Anselm resign? On @)y, 
| the accession of Henry L. in his first interview with that mo- Bj». 


sa le toate hi ali 


narch, he candidly and openly avowed himself as the sup- Bh, 
porter of the church, aud expressed his determination to §j 
abserve the discipline approved by the councils of Bari, and 
of Rome, which condemned altogether the custom of inv eatin 
ture by a layman, Henry, it is well known, was obliged, i 

) the contest which ensued, to yield the custom of granting in- 
vestitures by the ring and the crosier, retaining ouly the more 
substantial ceremony of receiving homage for the temporali- 
ties: thus allowing a negative to the Pope on every appoint- 
ment. ‘These are the reasons why we cannot agree with Mr, 
Lingard, in thinking that the hesitation of Anselm arose out 
uf any real diflidenc - or wahtiiiben or love of retirement ; but, 
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on the contrary, it seems to us to be the result of a powerful 
ambition, and a determination to support and extend the pri- 
vileges of his own order. But the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in this history of Anselm, is Mr. Lingard’s attempt- 
ing to defend the conduct of Anselm, in acknowledging, at a 
time when two popes disputed the possession of the Papal 
throne, the authority of Urban, before he was acknowledged 
as pope by his sovereign. Mr. Lingard’s religious principles 
indeed, appear in every page, which has any reference to 
ecclesiastical subjects. But to us, who are accustomed to 


§ consider the Church as dependent on the State, such an at- 


tempt on the part of Anselm can oniy be viewed as a danger- 
ous and arrogant presumption. William appears to have 
thought with us; for at the very mention of Urban, by An- 
selm, he burst into a paroxysm of rage. 


* Could he be ignorant, that to acknowledge any prelate for 
pore» before he had been acknowledged by his sovereign, was a 
reach of allegiance? This was the peculiar prerogative of the 
kings of Engiand; it distinguished them from other monarchs, 
none of whom possessed it, ‘To dispute this right, was to tear the 


crown from his head: Anselm should answer for it.” 


The sophistry by which Mr. Lingard excuses Anselm, 
because ‘* while yet Abbot of Bec, in Normandy, he had ac- 
knowledged the authority of Urban,” is an unworthy subter- 
fuge. The acts of the Abbot of Bec, can never be supposed 
to controul the policy of the sovereigns of England.’ 

The quarrel between Anselm and the crown, respected the 
right of investitures ; that which originated with Thomas a 
Becket, respected the right of the crown to interfere in any 
manner in the affairs of the clergy. ‘This quarrel, however, 
loses much of its importance in the hands of Mr. Lingard, by 
being considered by him as personal, and as arising out of the 
insensible evaporation of the affection of Heury for Becket, 
during that monarch’s residence abroad. In this opinion we 
do not agree with Mr. Lingard. Fitz-Stephens has expressly 
stated, that Becket, previously to his promotion to the see of 

anterbury, was distinctly acquainted with the determination 
t Henry, to define and limit the continued and extravagant 

ncroachments of the Holy See. His office of chancellor, 
was a customary step to a bishopric, and consequently he 
nust have contemplated ecclesiastical promotion. Yet all. 
lis while, Becket was the obsequious minister of all Hevry’s 
pleasures. It is surely, therefore, much more natural to reter 
i@ disgust of Henry towards the primate, to the circum- 
lance of his finding that he had no sooner raised him to the 
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first oflice of the state, and rendered him independent of the 
crown, than that the first acts of Becket’s newly acquired 
power, were in direct opposition to his wishes, and directed 
in an especial manner, to increase the authority of his order, 
Becket’ escape from England, and his appeal to the Pope, 
iu a civil cause, although in direct opposition to the customs 
of England, and contrary to the opinion of afl his brethren, 
the bishops, is not spoken of iy My, Lingard in the terms cf 
censure it deserves. His 1esigvation also of the primacy into 
the hands of the Pope, and his receiving a re-investiture of that 
dignity from the hands of his holiness, is considered by Mr. 
Lingard as an act of humiliation, or dictated by a desire of 
terminating this dangerous and vexatious controversy. ‘Te 
as, however, the one has always appeared to have been an act 
of treason, and the other an act dcne in compliance with the 
canons of his church, that no churehman should receive his 
investiture from the hands ofa layman. 

We have trespassed so long upon the patience of eur rea 
ders, that we cannot enter ninutely into the constitutions of 
Clarendon. "Their particular clauses are referred, by Mr. 
Lingard, to an origin of no earlier a date than William the 
conqueror, 

Lu the cloud that haugs over the affairs of the Church, in 
the tenth century, much niust be left to conjecture. Butit 
no where appeais, that the acts of the Conqueror were inno 
vations ; but rather the assertion of the old and undisputed 
rights of the crown. With-respect to the fourth clanse, 
‘that vo archbishop, bishop, or dignified clergyman, should 
lawtuily go beyond the sca withcut the king’s permission, 18 
vbject being to prevent complaints at the Papal court, to the 

rejudice of the sovereign ;” we decidedly ditler with Mr. L 

‘here are ianumerable instances of such a power having bees 
exerted, both in this country and France, long prior to the 
age of Wilham the Conqueror. In the year 703, Wilfred, 
Archbishop ef York, heing driven from his see by a ceneral 
eouncil, appealed to the Pope; but his appeal stood him in 
no stead: for the king and the archbishop thinking, that his 
thus appealing irom their judgments, to that of the Pope, wai 
as great a crime as any that had yet been laid to his charge 
declared, that if he were guilty ct no other, that he well d 
served, and orght to be condemned for that alone *: and bt 
was subsequently excommunicated for that act, by a gene 
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* Edd. in vita Wilfred. c. 44. 
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council of the kingdom*; and with him all his friends and 
adherents +. 

About the year 863, Rothade, Bishop of Soissons, had 
for some offence been excommunicated by Hlincmar, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and was deposed from lis see, Ina council 
held in the suburbs of Soissons. Rothade appealed to the 
Pope, and prepared for his jouiney to Rome. In an andi- 
ence, however, with his soy ereign, Charles the bald, he was 
furbiddea to prosecute his journey, unless. ke could gain the 
consent of his metropolitan and the bistops’ of his council, 
whose province it was to determine that point t. Ta the year 
870, Hinemar, Bishop of Laon, was tried by a council held 
at Attigny, consisting of the bish Ops of the p irovinices : he was 
accused by the king in person, was condemned, and appealed 
to the Pope: : but no regard was had by the king, or the arch- 
bishop, or the other bishops ; : nor would they grant him leave 
to go to Rome§. This affair ted toa dispute between Charles 
and Pope Hadrian U1. and that prelate wrote to-the King in 
the following terms: ‘* We will and command, by our apos- 
tolic authority, that Hincmar, of Laon, be sent to us,’ The 
reply of the king js as follows; 





« And where is the law to be found which subjects kings 
to the apostolic authority? that requires them to send delinquents 
to be tried and condemned to Rome, in order to their being there 
tried and judged anew? This Jaw hell itself has vomited forth 
from its dark subtcrraneous pits, to lead us astray from the path 
pointed out to us in Holy Writ. We therefore intreat you never 
more to write such letters to us, or to the bishops and lords of our 
kingdom ; that we may not be obliged to treat with contempt both 
the | letters and their bearers. We are willing to embrace what is 
approved by the Holy See; when, what the ‘Holy Sec approves, is 
agreeable to Scripture, to tradition, and to the laws of the Church, 
When it interferes with these, know that we are not to be fright» 


ened by menaces of excommunication, nor apathemias ||.” 





Likewise, by another clause of the constitations of Claren- 
don, it was required that a civil officer should be present in 
the ecclesiastical coart, to report its proceedings. This, Mr. 
Lingard allows, ‘* might be called for by the exigences of the 
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* Fad. in vita Wilfged. c. 45, 46, 

+ This fact will prove to Mr Lingard, that the banishing by Heary IL of all 
the adherents of Becket, which he considers as “ a refinement of vengeance,” was 
a cire mpelnnceens by all parties, and resulting from the barbarous manners 
of the ag 

, Nod Flodiard. 1. 15.c. 13. Baronius od ann, 863. o, 35, 

$ Avual. Batin. ad ann. 870. Hinciwnar, Qpuscul. 

i} Aped Baron, ann. 871. 
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times.” But why has he not set forth what those exigences 
were? Can it be, because it would have revealed an abuse of 
the Roman See? Hume is more full and candid on this 


point, and tells us, on the authority of Fitz-Stephens, that the 
clause was enacted, because 


“ The clergy had inculcated the necessity of penance, as an 
atonement for sin; and having again introduced the practice of 
paying them 'arge sums, as a commutation, or species of atonement, 
for the remission of those penances, the sins of the people had by 
these means become a revenue to the priests; and the king com- 
eget that by this invention alone, they levied more money upon 


is subjects, than flowed by all the funds and taxes inta the royal 
exchequer.” 


But however we may differ from Lingard on these ques- 
tions, and think that he has left many points of his history in 
a very imperfect state for the study of a Protestant and of an 
Englishman, he has unquestionably laboured the contest be- 
tween Henry and Becket, in his best manner, We cannot, 
indeed, praise Mr. Lingard’s candour in this part of his 
work; but, upon the whole, it does not evince more preju- 
dices than we are willing to make allowance for. 

We regret that Mr. Lingard has not entered into some in- 
vestigation of the composition, arms, and discipline of the 
European armies in the middle ages; a subject of consider- 
able importance, and an almost untouched part of our history, 
Our early chronicles abound in holy legend and military de- 
tail, and they ought both of them to be viewed with equal 
distrust. Nor can we help thinking that the confidence which 
Mr. Mangers places in the latter may lead to considerable 
error. is description of the battle of Hastings, for in- 
or is as perfect in all its detail as the battle of Was 
terioo. 

We have thus extended our criticisms on Mr. Lingard’s 
work to a considerable length, because we think that it has many 
and just claims to attention. Indeed we know of no modern 
history in which, from their author's attention being concen- 
trated upon the facts, those facts are told with so much force 
and perspicuity. We sincerely wisb, and we shall be glad 
to find him proceeding in his work : a fair field lies open to 
him; numberless anecdotes remain untold. In almost ever 
part of our history, questions will constantly arise in which 
a writer may take views of his own without deviating from 
truth. We are not so sanguine as to hope for a more candid 
and complete view of the causes and progress of the Refor- 
mation than Mr. Hume ha’ given; because Mr. Lingard’s 
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prejudices and opinions are even more likely to bias his 
judgment than those of Mr. Hume; but in the history of our 
civil transactions, he will find sufficient room for exercising 
his own judgment. | 

The tyranny of Elizabeth has been heightened by Hume, 
to make the contrast more strong in his description of the 
invasions made on the royal prerogative in the days of 
Charles. Mr. Lingard will however, approximate nearer 
to the truth, if he displays the many powerlul rays of liberty 
which then first began to dawn in our political horizon. He 
will also wipe from her memory an unworthy stain, if he 
speaks of the death of Mary Queen of Scots, as an event 
unjustifiable, indeed, in itself, yet dictated, not by mean 
jealousy, but by national policy, and repeatedly demanded 
by Parliament, in order to prevent the cénsequences 
which might have resulted from the reversion of the throne 
into the hands of a popish successor. ‘The death of 
Charles I., his mild forbearance and perfectly gentlemanly 
character have probably met with their best pourtrayer in 
Hume. The circumstances, however, of his trial ought to 
be made more prominent, and well deserve the pen of Mr. 
Lingard. The thoughtless revelry of Charles II. are not 
‘aby much suited to the darker parts of his character ; 

ut we shall not regret to see his grossness, duplicity, and 
unmorality under the hands of a severer censurer. In adopt- 
ing, with little variation, the arrangement of Hume, we think 
Mr. Lingard has acted judiciously, and he is not likely to 
improve upon it, in that part of our history which remains to 
be told. Indeed his peculiar talent is so different from 
Hume's, that if instead of aiming at producing a work, that 
should render the work of this last unnecessary, be would 
rather keep his eye upon those parts-in which it was defici- 
eut, and endeavour to fill them up, we think he would be 
rendering more service to gur literature thaa he is likely to 
effect in any other way. ‘ 
_ We must not, however, dismiss the work without present- 
ing our readers with a specimen of Mr. Lingard’s talents in 
composition, The first which we shall select is his character 
of Henry II. Some pains have been taken with it, and 
upon the whole it is well written, but blemished here and 
there with symptomatic expressions, that plainly shew Mr. 
Lingard’s taste to be not of the purest kind. 


_ “ Between the conqueror and his male descendants, there ex. 
sted a marked resemblance. The stature of Heury was mode. 
rate, his countenance majestic, and lis complesionw florid: tut 
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his person was disfigured by a protuberance of the abdomen, 
which he sought to contract by the united aid of exercise and so- 
briety. Few persons have equalled him in abstemiousness, none 
perhaps in activity. He was perpetually in motion on foot or on 
horseback. Every moment which could be spared from more im- 
portant concerns, he devoted to hunting; but no fatigue could 
subdue his restlessness: after the chase he would spatch a hasty 
repast, and then rising from table, in spite of the murmurs of his 
attendants, keep them: standing or walking til] bed-time. During 
his education, in the castle of Gloucester, he had acquired a 
knowledge of letters: and after his accession delighted in the 
conversation of the learned. Such was the power of his memory 
that he is said to have retained whatever he had heard or read, 
und to have recoguized, at the first glance, every person whom 
he had previously seen. He was eloquent, affable, and facetious ; 
ubiting with the dignity of the prince the manners of a gentleman: 
but under this fascinating outside was concealed a heart that 
could descend to the basest artifices, and sport with its own ho- 
nour and veracity. No one would believe his assertions, or trust 
his promises, yet he justified this habit of duplicity by the maxim 
that it is better to repent of words than of facts, to be guilty of 
falsehood than to fail in a favourite pursuit. Though possessed 
of ample dominions, and desirous of extending them, be never 
obtained the laurels of a conqueror, His ambition was checked 
by his caution. [Even in the full tide of prosperity he would stop 
to calculate the chances against him, and frequently plunged him- 
self into real, to avoid imaginary evils. Hence the characteristic 
feature of his character was delay :'a hasty decision could not be 
recalled, and he persuaded himself that procrastination would 
allow him to improve every advantage which accident might offer. 
In his own dominions he wished, says a contemporary author, to 
concentrate all power within his own person. He was jealous of 
every species of power which did not emanate from himself, and 
which was not subservient to his will. His pride delighted in 
confounding the most haughty of his nobles, and depressing the 
most powertul families. ‘He abridged their rights, divided their 
possessions, and married their heiresses to men of inferior rank. 
He was careful that his favourites should owe every thing to him- 
self, and gloried in the parade of their power and opulence, be- 
cause they were of his own creation. But if he was a bountiful 
master he was a most vindictive enemy. fis temper could not 
brook contradiction. Whoever hesitated to obey his will, or pre- 
sumed to thwart his desires, was marked out for his victim, and 
pursued with the most unrelenting vengeance. His passion was the 
raving of a madman, the fury of a savage beast. In its paroxysms 
his eyes were spotted with blood, his countenance seemed of 
flame, his tongue poured a torrent of abuse and imprecation, 
and his hands were employed to inflict vengeance on whatever 
came within his reach. On one occasion Humet, a favourite 
minister, bad ventured to offer a plea in justification of the king 
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of Scots. Henry’s anger was instantly kindled. He called 
Humet a traitor, threw down bis cap, ungirt his sword, tore off 
his clothes, pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, and unable 


to do more mischief, sate down and gnawed the straw on the 
floor.”’ 


The language here is all correct enough ; but the anti- 
thesis in ‘ few persons have equalled him in abstemiousness, 
pone, perhaps, in activity,’ is in poor taste, and the foolish 
emphasis on the latter member of the sentence, ‘ none, per- 
haps ever equalled him in activity,’ shews that Mr. Lingard 
writes without duly weighing the meaning of his words. ‘ A 
heart that could descend to the basest artifice, and sport with 
its own honour,and dignity,’ is likewise a specimen of bad writ- 
ing. <A ‘heart descending to artifice,’ is not pure language ; 
and although a man’s heart may permit him to ‘ sport with 
the honour and dignity’ of others, yet to say that it sports 
with its own, is not a correct way of speaking in this place. 
The latter part of the character, when Mr. Lingard compares 
Henry II., in his anger, to ‘ a savage beast,’ and describes 
him as ‘ gnawing the straw on the floor,’ is little better than 
mere daubing. We have noted these faults, because they 
characterize the writer; they are not faults of carelessness, 
but proceed from want of taste. 

The next specimen which we shall give, is a piece of mere 
narrative description ; it is in this, that Mr. Lingard chiefly 
excels, and the following account of Becket, appearing to 


answer the charges brought against him at the council of 
Northampton, is well done. 


* On his return to his lodgings the anxiety of Becket’s mind 
brought on an indisposition, which confined him to his chamber; 
and during the two next days he had leisure to arrange plans for 
his subsequent conduct. ‘The first idea that suggested itself was 
a bold, aud what perhaps might have proved a successful appeal 
to the royal pity. He proposed to go barefoot to the palace, 
and throw himself at the feet of the king, and to conjure him by 
their former friendship to consent to a reconciliation. But he 
afterwards adopted another resolution to decline the authority of 
the court, and trust for protection to the sacredness of his cha- 
racter, In the morning, having previously celebrated the mass 
of St. Stephen, the first martyr, he proceeded to court, arrayed 
as he was in his pontifical robes, and bearing in his’ bands the 
archiepiscopal cross. As he eutered, the king, with the barons, 
retired into a neighbouring apartment, aud was soon after fol- 
lowed by the bishops. ‘The primate, left alone with his clerks, 
in the spacious hall, seated himself on a bench, and with a calm 
and intrepid dignity awaited their decision. The council chamber 
was a scene of noise and confusion. The courtiers, to please the 
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prince, strove to distinguish themselves by the intemperance of 
their language. Henry, in the vehemence of his passion, inveighed 
one while against the insolence of Becket, at another against the 
pusillanimity and ingratitude of his favourites, till even the most 
active of the prelates, who had raised the storm, began to view 
with horror the probable consequences. Roger of York contrived 
to retire, and as be passed through the hall bade bis clerks follow 
him, that he might not view the effusion of blood, Next came the 
bishop of Exeter, who threw himself at the feet of the primate, 
and besought him to bave pity on himself and on the episcopal 
order: for the king threatened with death the first man who 
should speak in his favour. ‘ Flee then,’ le replied, ‘ thou canst 
not uuderstand the things that are of God.’ Soon after appeared 
the rest of the bishops; Hilary, of Chichester, spoke in their 
name, ‘ You were,’ he said, ‘ our primate, but by opposing the 
royal customs you have broken your oath of fealty to the king. A 
perjured archbishop has no right to obedience. From you then 
we appeal to the Pope, and summon you to answer us before him.’ 
* I hear,’ was his only reply. 

“« ‘The bishops seated themselves along the opposite side of the 
hall, and a solemn silence ensued. At length the door opened, 
and the Earl of Leicester bad him hear his sentence. ‘ My sen. 
tence,’ interrupted the Archbishop, ‘ Son and Earl hear me first. 
You know with what fidelity I served the king, how reluctantly, 
to please him, I accepted my present office, and in what manner 
1 was declared free by him of all secular claims. For what hap. 
pened before my consecration | ought not to answer, nor will [, 
Kuow moreover that you are my children in God. Neither law 
nor reason allows you to judge your father. 1 therefore decline 
your tribunal, and refer my quarrel to the decision of the Pope, 
To him I appeal: and shall now, under the protection of the 
Catholic Church and the Apostolic Church, depart.’ As he 
walked along the hall some of the courtiers threw knots of 
straw, which they took from the floor, A voice called him 
traitor, At the word he stopped: and hastily turning round, 
rejoined, * Were it not that my order forbids me, that coward 
should repent of his insolence.’ At the gate he was received with 
acclamations of joy by the Clergy, and was conducted in triumph 
to his lodgings.’’ 


In the censure which we have passed upon the omissions 
that are to be found in those parts of Mr. Lingard’s work, 
in which the conduct and character of the court of Rome are 
implicated, we have all along supposed the fault to have had 
its origin solely in prejudice, and not in a deliberate design. 
The following extract which we make from a small periodi- 
cal Catholic publication, will shew, however, that in so 
— of Mr. Lingard’s omissions, we have stretched our 
charity quite as far as it would go, 
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Extract of a letter from the Right Rev. Dr. Milner, to 
the publishers of the Laity’s Directory, 1820. 


“ Seeing in your catalogue of books, as it stands in the New Direc- 
tory for the year 1818, my approbation of Mr. Mylius’s History of 
England, in which | speak of it as the onLY work of its kind which 
is proper to be put into the hands of the Cathulic youth of this king. 
dom, I beg to be understood by the public as barely excluding the 
Protestant Histories, and, by no means, the learned, ingenious, 
and truth-telling History of the United Kingdom, lately pub- 
lished by Miss Young, a religious lady of the Ursuline commu. | 
nity of Cork ; which for justice of statement and criticism, and 
the variety of edifying and useful information contained in it, 
can hatdly, according to my opinion, be surpassed by the His. 
tory of any country in Christendom that I am acquainted with, 
I am, &c. 


“ Dec. 24, 1817.” 


This, we think, is pretty well for ‘ the learned, ingenious, 
and truth-telling’ Dr. Milner. 


Art. V. A Charge delivered to ihe Clergy of the Diocese 
of Gloucester, at the second Visitation of that Diocese in 
the year 1819, by Henry Ryder, D..D. Bishop of Glou- 
cester. 4to. pp. 36. Hatchard. 1819. 


THis is a very useful Charge, and we are not surprized that 
the clergy to whom it was delivered, were desirous of seeing 
it in print; that they might be enabled to refer again, and at 
their leisure, to the earnest and reasonable advice of their 
Diocesan, on many important pen of professional obligation. 

The Bishop first briefly adverts to the several public mea- 
sures interesting to the clergy as a body, which have occu- 
pied the attention of the legislature and the nation since his 
primary visitation. Of these, the *‘ Consolidation Act,” the 
two acts for ‘‘ building and er the building of addi- 
tional Churches in populous Parishes,” and the parliamentary 
discussion upon the subject of educating the poor, each in 
its turn calls forth a few appropriate remarks, which are well 
calculated to direct and inform the minds of his hearers. 

But the most valuable part of the Charge is that in which, 
turning from “ subjects of general and public interest, to the 
most important objects of individual communication between 
the head and the members of a clerical community,” the 
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Bishop delivers his sentiments upon the ‘ particular offices, 
by which each minister is intended to commence, continue, 
and close his connec'jon with each member of his flock.” On 
such topics, the recorded opinions of an episcopal charge. 
will ever excite the most anxious attention of all, wuo con- 
sider how much the character of our excellent church is im- 
plicated in their correctness ; how materially the conduct of 
the clergy, to whom they were primarily addressed, may be 
influenced by their tendency; and how large a portion of the 
flock of Christ will ultimately be affected, both in faith and 
practice, by the teaching and pastoral Mee Rares of 
those, who may be presumed to regard such opinions as an 
aathorized commentary npon the rule of their profession. 

In the following passage, the Bishop has well enforced the 
due and solemn celebration of the baptismal service, from a 
consideration of the important spiritual privileges conveyed 
by that sacrament. 


“« The higher your views of the benefits conferred, the deeper 
should be your sense of the responsibility entailed upon all the per- 
sons concerned in the office—the more vigilant and solicitous 
should you be, that the whole heart, in yourselves and in all the 
attendants, should ascend with the animating petitions, and that 
then, if ever, God should be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 

** Is it, in your view, the moment, when an immortal soul, once 
* born in sin and the child of wrath*®,’ receives a covenanted inte- 
rest in the atoning blood of the Saviour, and a federal right to sup- 

licate for its application in every future case of repented sin? Is 
it, in your view, the moment, when an immortal soul by nature 
‘inclined to evil t,’ and § unable to help itself,’ obtains a title 
through Christ to ‘the promise of the Holy Spirit ; and thus has 
secured to it in after-life the offer of ability to believe, to love, and 
to serve God, to resist sin and Satan, to be united to Jesus Christ 
here, and to be fellow-heir with Him to all eternity? Is it such a 
tnoment in your view? And can the fervour of gratitude for the 
present unspeakuble gift, the earnestness of supplication that the 
person thus gifted ‘ may lead the rest of his life according to this 
beginning’—can this fervour, this earnestness, be unbecoming, be 
otherwise than indispensably requisite? Your own sense of duty 
will, I hope, lead you to cultivate such a devotional frame of mind, 
at each celebration of this our primary sacrament, and forcibly to 
exhort your parishioners to endeayour after the same qualification 
in themselves, and to select, as much as possible, none but sponsors 
of similar views and sentiments. From souls thus congenial, the 
united fervent prayer would avail much; and we might hope tosee 





® « Bapticmal Service.” + “ Ninth Article.” 
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such baptism more often prove the effectual seed, and produce in 
maturity ‘the answer of a good conscience towards God*,’” P. 21, 


In introducing the subject of the Lord’s Supper to his 
hearers, the Bishop has animadveried with considerable 
earnestness upon the too prevalent custom of “ reading only 
the first sentence of the exhortation, upon giving warning of 
the celebration of the Holy Communion.” How this prac- 
tice was first commenced, or to what its ‘‘ unhappy fre- 
quency” is now to be attributed, it were in vain perhaps to 
‘inquire. But “the omission is beyond a doubt wholly irre- - 
gular” and unjustifiable; and in this, as well as every other 
part of our church service, a strict adherence to the rubrical 
directions of the Liturgy cannot be too carefully observed, 
We wish therefore, that it bad occurred to the venerable 
prelate to observe upon another equally irregular practice, 
by some adopted in the administration of this sacrament, to 
which we have lately taken occasion to allude +: a practice, 
which tends very materially to weaken the solemn impression 
designed to be produced upon the mind of the recipient, b 
depriving him of that direct supplication on his behalf, which 
the officiating minister is required to offer; and that indi- 
vidual exhortation to faith and thanksgiving, which appeals 
so powerfully to his conscience at so awful a moment. We 
have never yet heard even a plausible reason suggested for 
this deviation from the direction of our Liturgy; and if the 
plea of fatigue or personal inconvenience may be admitted 
In this, or in the case which the Bishop has so properly no- 
ticed, where shall that plea cease to operate? Most truly 
has tle Bishop observed, ‘ the whole Liturgy rests upon the 
same foundation, and you might as well omit a large portion 
of the first exhortation in the morning service, or of the 
concludmg thanksgiving.” P, 24. , 

It has been imagined, that some parts of the former of the 
two exhortations to which the Charge alludes, are calculated 
to awaken unfounded apprehensions; and that while “ its 
salutary cautions deter the ¢ruly unprepared,” they will also 
operate too powerfully upon the minds of many, who are now 
prevented from receiving the Holy Communion by an over- 
strained idea of the requisite preparation. ‘This may doubt- 
less sometimes be the case: but, (without adverting to the 
manilest impropriety of thus setting up the doctrine of expe- 
diency against a positive law) it may be well to consider, 
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© 4 Pet. iii. 28.” 
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whether the unfortunate influence of these expressions updii 
well-intended, and devout, though timid persons, may not be 
strengthened in some instances by their disuse in public ; 
whether the alarm which they have excited, may not be con- 
firmed by the idea that the minister bimself has designedly 
omitted them, on account of their force. At all events, it is 
easy to explain their true meaning from the pulpit. And 
we believe it will be found upon the whole, that the constant 
use of these exhortations will tend to increase rather than 
diminish the number of communicants. We-.speak here from 
experience; and we know that ‘‘ the reference to the minis- 
ter in the close of the first exhortation” has sometimes 
opened, and we doubt not will often open opportunities of 
private private conference between him and his flock, whicli 
may be improved to the most valuable purposes.” 

e insert with pleasure the following discriniinating re- 
marks upon the line of exhortation to whicb, on such occa- 
sions, it inate a clergyman to adhere. 


‘* Let him keep the opposite extremes in view. Let him caution 
his people, on the one Sead. against the formal reliance upon an 
outed ordinance, by which the Papist, we must fear, too often 
soothes his conscience, and ‘ sins on that grace may abound’—with 
singular inconsistency, magnifying the nature of the sacrament be- 
yond the limits of sound reason—and, practically at least, lowerin 
the conduct it enjoins below the standard of pure and undefiled 
religion.” ‘ Let him caution his people, on the other hand; against 
such a precise and exalted notion of perfect preparation before- 
hand, and sinless obedience afterwards, as would keep back the 
timid but sincere penitent, while perhaps the self-deluder and the 
hypocrite might be brought forward to the serious injury of their 
souls.”? (p. 25.) ‘“* Let him warn the Pharisee to witlidraw in the 
fulness of his self-sufficient pride. Let him summon the Publican 
from the depths of his penitent humiliation: but Jet him proclaim 
wilful perseverance in any one habitual sin, or in obstinate unbelief, 
to be the effectual, though the only obstacle, and call none but 
those who desire to be holy—not only ‘ almost but altogether’ — 
and who see and own that all their pardon and all their strength, 
all their justification and all their hope, must be in Him, of whose 
body and whose blood they are spiritually about to partake. 
Thus will the minister, at least in this matter, have * declared the 
whole counsel of God.’ Thus may he hope to have some commu- 
nicants, at least, to whom this body of Christ administered by bis 
hands will be ‘meat indeed,’ and his blood ‘ drink indeed’—their 
souls deriving fresh health and strength from each celebration, 
growing in grace and ripening for glory. ‘Thus will he ‘feed the 
flock of God, which fe purchased with his own blood,’ rightly di- 
viding to each their portion ‘in due seasen;’ and thus may he 
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humbly trust that his faithful communicants, fortified from time te 
time against each difficulty, trouble, temptation, and peril of the 
way, will go forward in their heavenward walk—and, being esta- 
blished in faith, and zealous of good works, through the special 
grace of their Lord, endure unto the end.” P. 27. 


The last office to which the right reverend Prelate calls the 
particular attention of his clergy, is that for the Visitation of 
the Sick: a daty which will ever be ranked among the most 
important and difficult of those attached to the ministerial | 
function. On this subject many very valuable treatises have 
been bequeathed to our church by her sonndest pillars, in 
days that are long since passed away; but these by no means 
supersede the labours of contemporary divines, or render it 
less desirable that, on an occasion so marked as an episcopal 
visitation, the clergy should receive from their diocesan his 
advice and direction on this solemn office. 

The Bishop of Gloucester commences his observations, by 
the discussion of ‘two points connected with the service,” 
on which he thinks it probable that “ some difference of 
opinion may have prevailed.” ‘ These points are—the obliga- 
tion of the minister to offer himself to visit a member of his 
congregation” (we presume a parishioner is here meant) 
‘“‘ whom he knows to be sick; and his liberty to pray with 
him, whom he visits, without adhering to the prescribed 
form.” P. 29. 

On the first of these points the language of the 67th Canon 
is precise and positive. ‘‘ When any person is dangerously 
sick in any parish, the minister, or curate, having knowledge 
thereof, shall resort unto him or her (if the disease be not 
known, or probably suspected, to be infectious) to instruct 
and comfort them in their distress.” No reasonable doubt 
then can be entertained, that, as far as the circumstances of 
the parish will permit, this injunction should be strictly com- 
plied with by every pastor. But it is clear, that the framers 
of the Canon never contemplated the possibility of a single 
clergyman being left in charge of 10,000 or 20,000, or in 
some cases of 50,000 souls: and it is equally evident, that a 
literal compliance with the cavon cannot be required from 
such a man; since nemo tenetur ad impossibile. Nor did 
the authors of the canon anticipate the present state of dis- 
sent; which clearly renders it improper for a clergyman to 
obtrude his services unbidden upon those, who may have 
long considered themselves as formally separated from his 
fold. But with these, and other exceptions which the pecu- 
liarities of each parish will suggest and justify, the general 
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rule cannot be controyerted, that the minister should not wait 
until he be sent for, but should resort unto them whom he 
knows to be dangerously sick in his parish, though uninvited. 
Such is manifestly the intention of the Church; and 


“ The reason,” says the Bishop, “is as clear as the authority. 
How many may there be in your congregations, whose humility 
keeps them back from sending a direct summons, but who would 
welcome with grateful regard, and with much prospect of spiritual 
comfort, a voluntary visit. How many, whom consciousness of 
guilt deters from calling for your aid, but who would seize, per- 
haps, and grasp it, if meekly but earnestly presented to them, and 

ressed upon tlieir acceptance. How many, whom ignorance and 
eatueah of heart will not yet allow to desire your presence, or will 
even be prompt at first to reject it, but who might be won by kind 
and judicious importunity to see and receive ‘ the things belonging 
to their peace.’ How many, finally, who, intending to call you at 
last, decline to court the dreaded interview, put it off from time to 
time, to a more convenient season, and then summon you only to 
behold their dying agonies, and to pray for them, when they cannot 
pray for themselves. How many are there, whom a_ sponta- 
neous visit might have awakened, while it was yet time, and in 
whose bosoms it might have sown the gospel seed at the critical 
season, before the heart of clay was turned into the heart of stone, 
and the curse of final barrenness was pronounced. 

‘Let then the predominant weight of authority—let the unquali- 
fied, undeniable force of reason and feeling constrain you to adopt 
the canonical view of the subject, ‘to go,’ in the language of Bishop 
Burnet, ‘as soon as you hear that any of your flesh are ill;’ or in 
that of Bishop Taylor, ‘ to go, without being sent for, to those 
whom you know to be sick’—to anticipate the summons—to supply 
their lack of duty—to watch as a parent for the wants, rather than 
wait as a physician for the call of your people—of that family of 
Christ, which he has committed to your care. And be then assured 
that, whatever may be the result to him, whom you visit, if you 
discharge the duty as conscientiously as you engage in it, you will 
have ‘delivered your own soul;’ and you shall find that * your 
labour,’ however a work of supererogation in the eyes of the world, 
‘will not be in vain in the Lord.’” P. 30. 


With respect to the second point, the liberty of praying 
with the sick person without adhering to the prescribed form, 
the Bishop considers the language of the canon to be equally 
clear. ‘ if he be no preacher,” says the canon, “ let him in- 
struct and comfort the sick in their distress, according to the 
order of the Communion Book ; or if he be a preacher, then 
as he shall think most needful and convenient.” | As. the 
causes which rendered it necessary then to divide the officiating. 
clergy into those who were, and these who were not preach- 
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ers, have happily long ceased to operate, and all are now 
considered as belonging to the former class, ample authority 
is here afforded for the liberty of which the Bishop speaks. 
The manner in which that liberty may be best used, or how 
far it should be construed to extend, are questions of great 
delicacy ; questions on which the parochial clergy cannot 
meditate too much or too seriously. To frame any general 
directions on such a subject, would be manifestly to abridge 
the very liberty which the Church, for wise purposes, has 
thought fit to grant. We feel that any thing which we might 
advance would subject us to the charge of presumption ; and | 
we confess that to the conscientious feelings of our brethren, 
to which the Church has delivered this sacred trust, we are 
well content to leave its execution; satisfied that they will 
use their liberty for the edification of those committed to 
their care, and that they will ever consider the form which 
was originally prepared for their less instructed predecessors, 
as the best model by which to frame their own practice. 

We shall conclude our observations upon this Charge, 
which we have read with great satisfaction, and we hope im- 
provement, by extracting the following excellent suggestions 
for the guidance of the clergy in their performance of this 
arduous duty. 


“ Let the general directions and tenor of the service itself be 
kept ever in your view: when it appears to be truly applicable, 
adhere to its letter, with additions suitable to the particular cases ; 
and where, as you must perceive, deviations are necessary, seek to 
exhort, to examine, and to pray, almost in the words of the Scrip- 
ture, especially the Psalms, the manual of the sick and distressed. 
Adopt, as far as may be, the language of the Collects and the spirit 
of the Homilies—that spirit, which is at once devotional and prac- 
tical, which ¢ humbles the sinner, exalts the Saviour, and promotes 
holiness of heart and life”? P. 34. 








Art. VI. Misanthropy, and other Poems. By Joseph 
Snow. 12mo, 132 pp. 6s. Miller. 1819. 


THE name of this author is, we think, new in the poetical 

calendar; but, if he be a young man, he has shewn in the 

volume before us, symptoms of talents which, with proper 

cultivation, cannot fail to secure him a high place in the 

public esteem. With respect to the first and longest of the 
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poems here printed, it is certainly a failure; by which we 
mean to say, that it contains many beautiful thoughts, and 
much fervour of feeling, entirely spoiled from over exertion ; 
and were the author an old acquaintance and high in public 
favour, we should feel ourselves called upon to speak dis- 
praisingly of it, as a whole. But a poet, upon his first 
appearance, is entitled to a degree of forbearance, which is 
never shewn twice to the same author; and therefore, in the 
present instance, we shall confine our notice of the present 
volume of poems to its beauties, which are really sufficiently 
great to redeem any faults it may possess in other parts. Deep 
and ardent feelings are generally quiet in their external 
expressions, however stormy the heart may be within; but 
Mr. Snow is too apt to show how passionately he is affected, 
by stamping and tearing his hair: just as a child does, from 
want of words to express himself; whenever he writes im a 
sober mood he ts uniformly successful in no common degree. 
The following stanzas, which are inserted in the poem upon 
misanthropy, display much genuine feeling. 


“T;, 8 2828 


«« If not a smile which late I wore 
Now lighten o’er this gloomy brow ; 
If all that pleas’d this heart before, 
Have fail’d to soothe and please me now ; 


Unquestion’d, let me bear my lot : 
Oh ! ask not how, oh know not why : 
There burns a fire that’s quenchéd not ; 
There gnaws a worm that cannot die: 


«e 


“ An angry spirit’s curse to bear ; 


Beneath the heart’s reproach to bleed ; 
What is it? living but to share 
The agonies of death indeed ! 


But there are worlds, where souls releas’d, 
Find endless rest, from sorrow free : 
Yet how are earthly pangs increas’d, 
To know, such worlds are clos’d to me ! 


e 


‘Oh! who, with such conviction crost 
* Or life or reason could retain? — 

‘ There lives not, Heav’n, a wretch so lost, 
‘ Who seeks thee right, and seeks in vain.’ 


«« Yes, such the plea the good may urge ; 
Religion, thus prefers her pray’r : 
But He, who rules the angry surge, 
Alone can reason with despair, 
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* Lives there the power, the art to teach, 
The eyes to gaze with calmness on 
A state beyond redemption’s reach— 
Anchor and stay for ever gone? 


“* With steady nerve the heart may view 
Its wither’d hopes, its peace o’erthrown ; 
The wreck of every joy it knew ;— 
If there the bolt shall fall—alone. 


“* But oh! too sure ‘ the curse to kill,’ 
The anxious features to explore 
Of one, whose gentle nature, still 
Looks kindly but to wound the more. 


‘“« A heart, that speaking peace to all, 
Seems gay, yet slowly breaks the while : 
The tears repress’d ere yet they fall ; 
The sigh subdued, the borrow’d smile— 


‘¢ The cooling drop he well may sue, 
Who writhes in hourly fires like these : 
Can fabled Hell such pangs renew ? 
Its pains were bliss, its torments ease. 


“« This is that ‘ perilous stuff which weighs 
‘ Upon the heart,’ nor owns controul : 
This is the worm that inly preys ; . 
The curse, that’s heavy on the soul.” P. 23. 


The poems before us are uniformly melancholy, and it is 
impossible to read them without perceiving that the poet is 
not feigning a passion, but is really the historian of feelings 
which he has experienced. In this respect, he has the ad- 
vantage of Lord Byron, to whom he is often not much in- 
ferior, even in that noble Lord’s own territory, and in his more 
successful effusions, writes, as we can fancy that noble Lord 
may one day write, if ever he should be so happy as to come 
to a knowledge of himself. The verses which we are going 
to extract are admirable, and give a very affecting picture of 
the effect of love and pity upon a spirit unused to excite ten- 
derness in others. 


‘¢ T ne'er could bow beneath the stroke 

Of inconsiderate men ; 

And angry words could but provoke 
Indignant taunts again. 

I hurl’d defiance back on each 

Who could reproach with hasty speech, 
When fail'n, and only then; 

No patient cheek to wrath I turn’d ; 

dar’d the proud, the spurner spurn’d. 
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Our next extract shall be from a poem called the Suicide; 
the following description of the tenderness with which he had 
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“© Ne‘er could these haughty feelings breok 

* Unkindness’ alter’d eye;’ 

And faithiess Friendship’s blighting look 
I gloried to defy: 

In every stage of every ill, 

Pride, stubborn Pride upheld me still, 
And kept the spirit high ; 

Tho’ fallen far, tho’ trampled low, 

I struck, in struggling, blow for blow. 


** Such did’st thou find me, sternly fix'd 

In bonds of hate to all; 

Despair's full cup, E drank unmix’d, 
I’en to the dregs of gall ; 

Of faith unsettled, oh! far worse, 

Reneath a deep o’erwhelming curse, 
And conscious of the thrall, 

Reckless of every human tic, 

Alike unfit to live, or die. 


« Oh! ’twas an unaecustom'd sight, 

A pitying look to see ; 

It was a new and strange delight, 
That pray'rs were poured for me ! 

Oh! yes, for me thy tears were shed, 

Thy pray’rs sought blessings on Ais head, 
Who never bent the knee: 

Thou bad’st Aim weep, and Heav’n implore, 

Who never pray’d, scarce wept, before, 


«© Yet I have worn a Beauty’s chain, 
And call’d her charms divine : 
For Beauty's self did not disdain 
So poor a luve as mine. 
*Twas but a dream: I ne’er could bow 
With such humility as now 
My spirit bends to thine ; 
For thou hast tam’d a breast of steel, 
And taught a stony heart to feel. 


“¢ Thy gentleness a soul hath won 
The world could ne’er subdue : 
A word, a look, from thee, hath done 
What force could never do: 
Blest be the hour when thou wert sent, 
A mild, yet fitting instrument, 
The fallen to renew : 
Thou, meek of heart, of spirit pure, 
Thy recompense in Heay'n is sure.” P. 39. 
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been watched and soothed by a sister’s care, previous to the 
fatal catastrophe, reminds us of Crabbe’s best manner. 


« *Tis of another I would speak, of her 
Whose love no task of misery could deter ; 
Of her, that gentle creature, at his side 
Still constant found, whom Death can scarce divide. 
And on such scene, on such affecting sight, 
Angels might gaze, and gaze with pure delight, 
To see that patient being, day by day, 
Support and cheer, intreat him, scaled: and pray ; 
To hear the music which those tones impart, 
Which spoke of peace to his distracted heart, 
E’en whilst her own was breaking! On her breast 
His head reclined in momentary rest, 
Till some dark conflict in his troubled mind 
To torture left him, or to fiend consign’d : 
Then would he turn on her his wilder’d eyes, 
And oh! those looks ‘ will haunt her till she dies.’ 
Yet she would force a smile in pain’s despite, 
E’en whilst her brow her hand was pressing tight, 
To stay the bounding pulse, the throbbing brain, 
Untir’d by suffering, unsubdued by pain. 


‘« And times there were, when to his charméd ear 
That voice was comfort ; when the sudden tear 
Would tell of feelings she had fear’d forgot, 

And eloquently speak what words could not: 
And then was her reward for hopes delay’d, 

Her days and nights of agony repaid. 

Yes! for a single faint and glimmering ray 

Of light, that cheer’d his dark desponding day, 
Her fervent pray'rs of gratitude were pour’d, 

As tho’ for peace regain’d, for happiness restor’d, 


* But these were days of trial, not unmix’d: 
Soon came her hour of woe, condens'd and fix’d; 
Hopes, cares, and duties, in a moment lost 
For ever, and her pious labour lost. ——. 
Great is that pang, that curse has settled deep—— 
For him she may not pray, she cannot mig Ah 
Oh! all her valiioms all her pains were bliss, 
Were happiness indeed, compar’d with this! ' 
She would have watch’d him thro’ an age of pain ; 
But now his soul is cloge’é with that foul stain, 


No pray’rs avail him, and her tcars are vain. 


“ Oh! grief beyond all names of grief, to know 
The last farewell to one we lov'd below, 
ei Must be eternal ; and what desperate pain 
a Hangs on that doom,—yé never meet again! 
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I cannot speak the struggles that ensued, 

The living death, the wasting solitude, 

The fearful visions and oft mutter’d pray’r, 

E’en in her wildest dreams, that Heav’n would spare. 
Slow on her heart the worms of sorrow feed, 

And drop by drop the springs of life recede. 


« One word remains: this love sublim’d, refin'd, 
Beyond all other love of woman kind, 
Glow’d in a sister’s bosom :— this the tie 
That never snapt in pain’s worst agony : 
And this pure feeling to her heart will cling, 
Thro’ Life's long bitterness, in Death’s last sting.’””? P. 44. 


ArT. VII. Arraigned Doctrine its own Advocate. A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St. James, Colchester, 
on Sunday, November 7, 1819. By the Rev. Thomas 
Gilbank Ackland, M.A. Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread- 
street; Lecturer of St. Andrew's, Holborn ; and of St. 
Mildred’s, in the Poultry; and Chaplain to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York. 8vo. pp. 28. Rivingtons. 1820. 


THE circumstances under which this Sermon was preached, | 
and has since been published, are somewhat peculiar, and 
appear to call for an early notice. They tend to illustrate 
the character and conduct of a party, who have assumed to 
themselves the right of dealing forth with no niggard hand 
the meed of censure or praise to the Clergy; and of deter- 
mining their claim to the honourable title of ‘‘ Preachers 
of the Gospel,” not by the authenticity of their commission, 
or the exemplary tenour of their personal bearing and beha- 
viour, but by the conformity of their Sermons to certain 
opinions, in which they, in the plentitade of their wisdom, 
have decided that the sum. and substance of the Christian 
doctrine is contained. 

We might perhaps be justified in making some remarks, 
upon the convincing proof of the requisite ability for such | 
an office displayed by that certain portion of the respectable 
inhabitants of Colchester, whose egregious mistake respect- 
ing the true character of his preaching, Mr. Ackland under- 
took to rectify by the Sermon before us. But we will let 
this pass. The facts will speak for themselves; and we 
shall be contented with first briefly laying those facts before 
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eur readers, and then enabling them to form their own opi- 
nion respecting Mr. Ackland’s discourse. 

It appears then, from his dedication to the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, that, having been induced a few weeks since, 
at the request of the Rector of St. James in that town, to 
preach two Sermons in his church, Mr. Ackland had been 
informed that ‘‘ certain respectable persons” had been pleased 
to commend these discourses as Gospel Sermons. Having 
reason to believe, that this distinctive appellation was in- 
tended to denote their agreement with some peculiarities 
which the panegyrists are pleased to dignify by the name of 
the Gospel, though they are certainly not so highly esteemed 
by the majority of the clergy; and being by no means de- 
sirous of submitting to commendation, which implied an 
assent to doctrines which he had not preached, because he 
could not find them in the Bible; Mr. Ackland determined 
to take an early opportunity of publickly disclaiming the 
praise which he had not earned, and setting himself right, 
not only in the estimation of these persons, but also of those 
who might judge him by their report. With this intent, 
having been requested by the Rector of St. James’ again 
to occupy his pulpit, he took occasion, in the Sermon now 
before us, to disavow the sentiments imputed to him, and to 
declare, candidly, and without disguise, what his opinions 
were. 


“ After this explanation from the pulpit, the author had the 
misfortune to find, that he was no longer a Preacher of the Gos- 
pel: he had forfeited his claim to that appellation; and (not to 
mention sundry ungentle hints, and taunts, and innuendoes di- 
rected against him,) his Sermon was openly and repeatedly cha- 
racterized as ‘ dangerous doctrine ;’ ‘shocking doctrine ;’ and 
‘ calculated to do great mischief.’ ” P. 5. 


_ Thus assailed, first by unexpected and unwelcome appro- 
bation, and then by censure which he was conscious of not 
having deserved, Mr. Ackland has thought it necessary to 
appeal from the sentence of these self-constituted and partial 
judges to the public. It has appeared to him to be of con- 
sequence, not to pass over in silence the charge of having 
preached a dangerous, shocking, and mischievous doctrine. 
fe has felt that something is due to his own character as a 
Christian, and a Clergyman; something to the congregations 
legally entrusted to his care, for whose instruction in truth 
and righteousness he is responsible; and something also to the 
Church of which he is a minister, whose character cannot fail 
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to be in some degree implicated in every grievous failure of 
those who have been by her * put in trast with the Gospel.” 

He has therefcre committed his Sermon to the press: al- 
lowing himself merely to make some verbal alterations, not 
affecting the sense, in its commencement, and in a very few 
other parts, but printing “ word for word as it was preached, 
every page of what has been termed shocking and mischievous 
doctrine.” P. 6. We can scarcely deem a composition 
published under such circumstances a subject for criticism ; 
but we feel it to be a duty which we owe to an individual, thus 
vindicating himself at the bar of the public from a charge so 
deeply atlecting his professional character, to put our readers 
in possession of the evidence by which that charge is to be 
maintained or repelled. 

The text which Mr. Ackland selected for his diseourse is 
John xix. 30.‘ [tis finished.” After briefly alluding to 
tlie affecting moment at which these words were uttered, as 
giving them a powerful claim upon the particular attention 
of Christians, he proceeds to place them before his hearers 
in various points of view, for the purpose of illustrating the 
several parts of that great undertaking which our Saviour, 
when he uttered them, had accomplished. The striking 
prophecies relating to the purpose and manner of his death 
were all fulfilled; the types and shadows of the law had in 
him received their completion; the great work of Redemp- 
tion, was perfurmed, and a perfect example of righteousness 
had been exhibited. All these things, Mr. Ackland con- 
ceives, may be included under the comprehensive assertion 
of our Saviour, “ it is finished.” He then infers, from the 
full foree and meaning of the interpretations which he has 
thus aflixed to the text, the necessity of following the ex- 
ample which our Saviour thus perfected for our instruction, 
and of forsaking the sins for which he made atovement, 

If our Lord, he argues, | 


‘* As our surety, became answerable for our debt, cancelled it 
hy his death, and so finished the purchase of our redemption and 
reconciliation with God, we must be careful not to make the pur- 
ehase void; not to annul it, so far as we are concerned, by con- 


tinuing in our sins; not to undervalue ahd degrade it by any 
substitution of our own devising.” P. 15. 


This leads him to make some observations on the erroneous 
doctrine of the Church of Rome respecting the meritorious 
intercession of saints and angels; and the necessity of ad- 
hering steadily to the terms of the Christian covenant, if we 
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would deserve to bear the title, or hope to share in the 
rewards of Christians. Having pointed out among other 
precepts to be observed by the Christian, the duty of not 
conforming to the world; he takes the opportunity which 
the mention of this duty affords him, of stating his opinion 
of its meaning, and of the extent of the obligation which it 
lays upon us. And, in this statement, which he very candidly 
admits to be a digression from the subject of his discourse, 
we are to look for the doctrines which have been branded as 
shocking, mischievous, anddangerous. With all the hazard 
of a condemnation equally severe and unqualified before our 
eyes, we yet must confess that we have found in this part 
of the Sermon nothing deserving such epithets, nothing, in 
a word, but a plain, correct, and temperate explanation of 
an important Christian duty. ‘The whole passage is too long 
for insertion, but we will extract such parts of it as seem 
best to bear a separation from the context, and may be sufli- 
cient to shew the general drift of Mr. Ackland’s reasoning. 
After stating that, when he speaks against conformity to 
the world, he means ‘‘ such a conformity as is sinful or dan- 
gerous, in its nature and effects; a conformity to its false 
maxims, its depraved manners, its vicious pleasures, its 
wicked and worthless pursuits.” P.18. He adds, ‘I be- 
lieve that it has engagements, it has enjoyments, it has 
amusements, even of a lighter nature perfectly innocentin 
themselves.” P.19. Guarding against an immoderate, and 


therefore improper participation even in these, he proceeds 
thus; 


“ Pure Religion, says an Apostle, that is, the effect of pure 
Religion, before God and the Father, is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the. 
world :—he does not say to forsake the world ; to abjure the world, 
tu renounce all its interests and all its enjoyments;—but only to 
keep unspotted from the world; not to be conformed to it in any 
irreligious opinion or unholy practice; not to follow its multitudes 
in doing eril; but, while we mix in its society, Join in some of its 
pursuits, and partake of some of its pleasures, to keep ourselves 
unspolted, uncontaminated thereby.—To him who cannot do this, 
who finds from experience that such a worldly pursuit, or such a 
worldly pleasure, becomes a snare and an occasion of evil to him; 
that an engagement in it, although in itself and under other cir- 
cumstances innocent, yet in Ais case is prompted by sinful motives, 
orconnects him too closely with sinful companions, betrays: him 
into an unchristian spirit and temper, excites impure ideas, or 
tends to nourish vicious propensities ;—to Aim who finds that he 
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cannot return, with comfort and quite at ease, from such a plea- 
sure or pursuit, to the concerns of his soul, to religion, and to 
God ;--to him it is sin: by such a man, | would be understood 
distinctly to admit that the pleasure, the pursuit cannot be inno- 
cently followed. But when we are actuated by no such motives, 
conscious of no such feelings; when our heart condemns us not in 
the thing which we allow ourselves; when we seek only innocent 
relaxation from graver pursuits, and can still look upward with 
paramount regard to those pure and immortal pleasures which 
are at God’s right hand; when calm and clear in conscience, we 
can turn from recreation to devotion, can leave all trivial con- 
cerns, for the serious and willing prosecution of the one thing 
needful ; —-why then, under such circumstances, I am free to 
repeat my belief that there are worldly engagements, that there 
are worldly enjoyments, that there are even worldly amusements, 
perfectly innocent in themselves, and of which, in due degrees 
and at proper seasons, the best Christians among us may partake, 
without a fear, withouta blush.”? P. 19. 


Then, taking some pains to guard against any misinterpre- 
tation of the terms he uses; declaring that, by religion he 
means pure Christianity, or revealed religion, not mere natu- 
ral religion, not the religion of the formalist, or the enthu- 
siast: he adds; 


‘“¢ But let us calmly examine that pure, consistent, apostolical 
profession which is set forth and maintained by our National 
Church, and we shall forbear to characterize religion by those 
stern and gloomy attributes, which, in its pure manifestation, it 
never did, never can, display; and which a little fair considera- 
tion will tell us it never ought to display. Tbe Christian, my 
brethren, is neither an uncharitable nor an unsocial being: he 
does not delight to exclaim, J am not as other men are; nor does 
he view all association with the world in its interests and amuse- 
ments, as necessarily evincing, or tending to, a dereliction of 
his Saviour, and a concord with Belial, He trusts wholly and 
solely in the atoning sacrifice and continual intercession of his 
Redeemer; by the help of the Divine Spirit, he walks religiously 
in good works; and does not feel either his faith to be vain, or 
his practice vicious, because he enters into the scenes, and sosne- 
times takes a part in the amusements, of the world in which he 
is placed. 

“* He loves to exhibit religion with an attractive front; to shew 
her, asshe is, serene, cheerful, and full of comfort; not to hide 
and degrade her in sullenness and seclusion. He is not soured by 
the sight of hilarity, which he deems sinful, and therefore wishes 
to expel; nor is he tempted to seek in the resources of spiritual 
pride‘and austerity, a substitute for those innocent enjoyments, 
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from which only his own error excludes him®. Steadfast, but 
not intolerant in his faith—vigilant, but not pharisaical in his 
practice, he goes on his way rejoicing ; his course is in light and 
in sunshine—his path is pleasantness and peaee.’’ P 21. 


Our readers perhaps will be tempted to ask, is this the 
“dangerous” and ‘ mischievous” doctrine against which 
exceptions have been taken? Is this the train of exhortation 
which excludes a Clergyman of the Church of England from 
being ‘“‘a Preacher of the Gospel?” Such it seems is the 
ruled case at Colchester: such is the decision of that candid, 
charitable, and Christian court, which has been there erected 
under the auspices and instruction of a few distinguished 
Preachers of the party, in order to exhibit the great majo- 
rity of the Clergy as tried in the balance of the sanctuary, 
and found wanting. We have so lately expressed our opin- 
ion fully upon this subject, that we may now be excused from 
further comment or observation. Enough has been advanced 
to rescue Mr. Ackland from a calumnious imputation, and 
thus has the publication of his Sermon, as. we conceive, 
answered his purpose. As a composition we confess we see 
not much in it to praise. The component members. of the 
discourse are separately unobjectionable, and often animated 
in their style; but we miss that regular disposition, that train 
of connected reasoning, tending to the confirmation of some 
position, or the illustration of some fact or doctrine, which 
should distinguish the production of a scholar and a man of 
talent from the rambling disjointed effusions of a mere im- 
provisatore. 

Mr. Ackland apologizes indeed for the abrupt introduction 
of the particular passages of his Sermon to which our read- 
ers’ attention has been chiefly called, declaring that he pre- 
ferred thus to express sentiments ‘* by way of digression from 
a subject which did not necessarily involve any such consid- 
erations,” to framing “‘a formal continued discourse upon 
this topick,” which might carry ‘‘ the appearance of an attack 
on any party.” P.4. But even were we as ready to admit 
the eligibility of this mode, as we are to approve of the motive 
which suggested it, still our observations will apply to the 
remainder of the discouxse. 

The text scarcely seems to lead to the principal subjects 
which it discusses, nor will any reader be prepared by the 
introductory matter, for much of the doctrine which it teaches, 
and many practical exhortations, though good and useful in 





* “Something like the turn of this sentence will be found in a beautiful 
passage in the Quarterly Review, Vol. x. p. 139.” 
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themselves, which it contains. We trust that Mr. Ackland 
will not so far misunderstand us as to conceive, that these 
remarks are dictated by a spirit of cavil or hypercriticism, 
We feel at all times bound to recommend and enforce the 
observance of those rules of composition, which never can 
be neglected without disadvantage, but in a Sermon are abso- 
lutely necessary, if the Preacher wishes to command the 
attention, to correct the judgment, or make a permanent 
impression upon the understanding of his auditors. 











Arr. VIII. The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being the 
Songs, Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the House of 
Stuart ; collected and illustrated by James Hogg, Author 
of the Queen's Wake, &c. &c. Svo. A2d4pp. Cadell and 
Davies. 1819. 


Tiik title of this volume raised in us no little curiosity, and 
its contents, we regret to say, have occasioned not less diap- 
pointment. It is not that we are inclined to rate party poetry 
at a very high standard, or to imagine that the Muse neces- 
sarily moves with greater freedom and grace when shackled by 
the prejudices of politics, On the contrary, every thing that 
has been left to us by the greatest masters, if tinged with the 
spirit of any faction somata in their times, is on that very 
uccount by so much the less interesting, considered simply as 
poetry ; and the same cause from which it drew more than a 
deserved popularity among its contemporaries, depresses it 
below its proper level with posterity. Dryden in this respect 
is fertilem cxamples to our purpose; we shall be content with 
borrowing one only. No one now, we may safely aflirm, reads 
Absalom and Architophel, with a view to the object for which 
it was written: and as far as the fortunes of Monmouth or 
of Shaftesbury are concerned, the satire would long since have 
been forgotten. ‘That it still continues, and as long as our 
language exists, will ever continue to be the delight and the 
admiration of all who have any feeling for poetry, arises from 
wholly distinct sources. The portraits in it, however strongly 
individualized, are like those of Titian and Vandyke, pictures 
for all ages, and mach of its poignant wit is of general appli- 
cation ; add to this the brilliancy of its images, and the music 
of its versification ; and we can no longer inquire why it still 
ranks so high, in spite of the heavy and ill-managed travestie 
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of sacred history, and the locality of subject by which it is en- 
cumbered. 

These objections however operate with much greater force. 
upon long compositions than upon minor poetry. Itis to the 
songs and ballads of a people that we naturally look for a re- 
cord of those national feelings, which however strong for the 
moment, leave few other traces afterwards. They preserve 
the memory of many facts of high interest, which, though not 
sufficiently general in their bearing for the case of the histe- 
rian, well deserve the attention of him who makes mankind 
his study. Individual heroism, personal adventure, the loves 
and joys and sorrows of private life as affected by public trans- 
actions, all find their place in legendary story; and we much 
doubt whether the habits and manners and sentiments of an 
age long since past by, are not more fully to be learned from 
its fugitive verse, than from all the xrnzara es ae which the 
pride of philosophy builds up for immortality. 

Few nations are richer in this traditionary lore than our 
Scottish neighbours, and none have had the good fortune to 
have their treasures more assiduously dug from the mine, or 
arranged in brighter order. ‘Their “‘ Last Minstrel” has not 
grudged the debt which was owing to his predecessors, and 
he has at once heightened his own fame, and evinced no ordi- 
nary gratitude, by shewing how.much poetry was to be found 
in Border Song, and how luxuriously and powerfully his own 
genius has been able to improve upon the hints thereby sug- 
gested to it. Mr. Hogg has chosen a later period for his 
labours, and one from which we should have supposed it would 
not have been difficult to compile a work of equal interest 

with Mr. Scott's Minstrelsy. ‘The romantic gallantry with 
which the adherents of the race of Stuart sustained the fall- 
ing fortunes of that unhappy and misguided house; the wild 
incidents in which many of them were so fatally involved by 
their unshaken fealty; their various fortunes, on the scaffold, 
or in the field ; the genereus spirit of loyalty which animated, 
and the unbroken series of calamity which discomfited all 
their efforts, are, if any, meet food for the species of poetry 
which we have been considering. But few songs in the ae 
sent collection however justify our — judgment. © 
majority are insufferably dull; and the Cavaliers, however 
much they may deserve to be painted with a sword in one 
hand, have little of the admirable Crichton's claim to a book 
in the other. 

Mr. Hogg has introduced his subject with some pleasing 
anecdotes of the present Royal Family, in reference to the 
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expelled dynasty. We have no reason to doubt their authen- 
ticity; and, indeed, we have more than once heard some of 
them corroborated on no light authority. His Majesty was 
once told of a gentleman in Perthshire, who had not only re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance, but had never allowed 
him to be named as King in his presence. ‘‘ Carry my com- 
pliments to him,” said the King, “‘ but—what—stop—no— 
he may, perhaps, not receive my compliments as the King of 
England; give him the Elector of Hanover’s compliments, 
and tell him that he respects the steadiness of his principles.” 
—‘* L have always regarded the attachment of the Scots to the 
Pretender,” observed the Prince Regent one day before a 
mixed company of both nations, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, to Prince Charles Stuart, I mean, as a lesson to me 
whom to trust in the hour of need.” It scarcely needs the ad- 
dition of the well-known generosity of our venerable monarch 
to the Cardinal of York, or the posthumous honours which the 
Regent has bestowed upon his remains, to justify the assertion 
of Capt. Stuart, of Invernahoyle, which though somewhat 
strongly expressed, has no bad foundation to rest upon. ‘‘ By 
heavens,” said this gallant soldier, when taunted one day for 
holding his Majesty’s commission while he was a professed 
Jacobite, “‘ the King himself is a Jacobite, and every son 
that he has; there is not one of them, if he had lived in my 
brave father’s days, would not have been hanged to a cer- 
tainty.” 

We cannot undertake to go through this volume, but we 
shall do that for which Mr. Hogg ought to be much more ob- 
liged tous. We shall endeavour to nullify the opinion which 
we have offered of its general want of interest by extracting 
passages eminent for their spirit or their beauty. 

David Lesley is a name not likely to be forgotten in the 
annals of Covenanting cruelty. His treachery to the garrison 
of Newark, and subsequently to the Macdonalds in Cantire, 
both of whom, after having granted them quarter, he mur- 
dered in cold blood, and the outrages which he perpetrated in 
Scotland after his successes over Montrose, sufficiently testify 
to the character of this slaughter-breathing enthusiast, 
whom his true fellow-labourer, the Rev. David Dixon, con- 
gratulated at an execution of three Cavaliers in Glasgow, of 
which they were both spectators, with. the following appro- 

riate aid extatic words, “‘O but the gude work gangs 
sare on!” The fierce humility and arrogant self-abase- 
ment of Calvinism, is pourtrayed with most energetic sarcasm 
in the following lines. 
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‘* SONG III. 
‘“ LDESLEY’S MARCH TO SCOTLAND. 


Marcu! march! pinks of election, 
Why the devil don’t you march onward in order? 
March! march! dogs of redemption, 
Ere the blue bonnets come over the Border, 
You shall preach, you shall pray, 
You shall teach night and day, 
You shall prevail o’er the kirk gone a whoring ; 
Dance in blood to the kuees, 
Blood of God’s enemies ! 
The daughters of Scotland shall sing you to snoring. 


March! march! dregs of all wickedness ! 
Glory that lower you can’t be debased ! 
March! march! dunghills of blessedness ! 
March and rejoice, for you shall be raised, 
Not to board, uot to rope, 
But to faith and to hope, 
Scotland’s athirst for the truth to be taught her ; 
Her chosen virgin race, 
How they will grow in grace, . 
Round as a neep, like calves for the slaughter. 


March !—march !—scourges of heresy! 
Down with the kirk and its whilliebaleery ! 
March !—march !—down with supremacy 
And the kist fu’ o’ whistles, that make sic a cleary ; 
Fife-men and pipers braw, 
Merry deils, tak them a’, 
Gown, lace, and livery—lickpot and ladle ; 
Jockey shall wear the hood, 
Jenny the sark of God— 
For codpiece and petticoat, dishclout and daidle. 


Mareh !—march !— blest ragamuffins! 
Sing, as ye go, the hymns of rejoicing ! 
March!—march !—justified ruffians! 
Chosen of Heaven! to glory you're rising. 
Ragged and treacherous, 
Lousy and lecherous, 
Objects of misery, scorning, and laughter ; 
Never, O happy race! 
Magnified so was grace ; 
Host of the righteous! rush to the slaughter.” P. 5. 


The last stanza is scarcely a parody, as those of our readers 
will doubtless recollect, who are acquainted with the Psal- 
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mody used by the Congregation in Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge. 

The battle of Killicrankie has been embalmed in Latin 
verse, much no doubt to the satisfaction of ‘* Nobilis Fermi- 
lodunensis,”—‘* Glengarius Magnanimus,”—*‘* Donaldus In- 
sulanus,” and the other Highland Extraordinaries, who are 
so tunefully commemorated below. 


** Mucneillius de Bara, Glencous Kepochanus, 
Ballechinus, cum fratre Stewartus Apianus, 

a * a ” * * * * x 
Glenmoristonus junior, optimus bellator, 

Subito jam factus, hactenus venator ; 

Perduelles Whiggeos ut pecora prostravit, 

E‘nse et fulmineo Mackaium fugavit.” 


* In Willis Winkie’s Testament,” a dull piece of horse 
raillery on King William’s broken English, mention occurs of 
Father Dennison as having been in attendance on that mo- 
narch’s death-bed. The good-hearted Editor’s simplicity, in 
regard to this spiritual personage, is somewhat laughable. 
** The name Dennison,” he observes, ‘‘ must be wrong 
spelled, for no such name is to be found in the annals of the 
day. There was (where did Mr. Hogg discover the magnus 
Apollo to glad him with this novel information!) there was 
an Archbishop Tennison f find, who administered the sacrament 
and some ghostly comfort to King William in his last illness.” 
But Mr. Hogg quotes whole pages from Hume, to convince all 
unbelievers that Charles the Second really loved pleasure, and 
was hid in the Royal Oak after the battle of Worcester. 

The spirit which breathed so much bitterness into Lesley’s 
M arch, which we have already cited, may be supposed to have 
inspired the following song also. Mr. Hogg very properly 
remarks, that it is in unison with Butler’s celebrated prose 
character of a Whig, but we are scarcely willing to believe 
even on so respectable an authority, that ‘* it was sung by the 
‘Tory Clubs in Scotland at their festive meetings, during the 
late war, in detestation of those who deprecated the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt.” Its violence was little to be justified even 
during the rage ofa civil and religious war, usque ad interne- 
cionem ; but this palliation which it had when originally writ- 
ten, was wanting in recent years. 


“SONG XAVI. 


* WOULD YOU KNOW WHAT A WHIG 18s? 





* WouLp you know what a Whig is, and always was? 
Vil shew you his life, as it were ia a glass: 
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He’s a rebel by nature, with a villanous face, 
A saint by profession, who never had grace. 
Cheating and lying are puny things, 

Rapine and plunder but venial sins ; 

His dear occupation is ruin of nations, 
Subverting of crowns, and murd’ ring kings. 


“ 'To shew that he came from a wight of worth: 
*Twas Lucifer’s pride that bore the elf; 
’T was bloody Barbarity gave him birth ; 
Ambition the midwife that brought him forth; 
Judas his tutor was, till he grew big ; 
Hypocrisy taught him to care nota fig 
For all that was sacred: so thus was created, 
And brought to the world, what you call a Whig. 


** Spew’d up among mortals from hellish jaws, 
He suddenly strikes at religion and laws, 
With civil dissensions, and bloody inventions, 
And all for to push on the good old cause. 
Still cheating and lying he plays his game, 
Always dissembling, yet still the same, 
Till he fills the creation with crimes of damnation, 
Then goes to the devil, from whence he came.” P. 44. 


The next is of a more agreeable tone; it is attributed to the 


Lady Mareschal, (Lady Mary Drummond, daughter of the 
Earl of Perth). 


*“ SONG XXVII. 


““ WHEN THE KING COMES O’ER TIIE WATER. 


“ T may sit in my wee croo house, 
At the rock and the reel to toil fu’ dreary ; 
I may think on the day that’s gane, 
And sigh and sab till I grow weary, 
I ne’er could brook, I ne’er could brook, 
A foreign loon to own ur flatter ; 
But I will sing a rantin sang, 
That day our king comes o’er the water. 


“ O gin I live to see the day, 

‘That 1 hae begg’d, and begg’d frae Heaven, 
I'll fling my rock and reel away, 

And dance and sing frae morn till even, 
Tor there is ane I winna naine, 

That comes the beingin bike to scatter ; 
And I’ll put on my bridal gown, 

That day our king comes 0’ er the water. 
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“ ] hae seen the gude auld day, 

‘The day o’ pride and chieftain glory, 
When royal Stuarts bare the sway, 

Aud ne’er heard tell o? Whig nor ‘Tory. 
Though lyart be my locks and gray, 

And eild has crook’d me down—what matter ? 
I'l} dance and sing ae ither day, 

That day our king coines o’er the water. 


* A curse on dull and drawling Whig, 

The whining, ranting, low deceiver, 

Wi’ heart sae black, and look sae big, 
And canting tongue o ‘ clishmaclaver ! 

My father was a good lord’s son, 
My mother was an earl’s daughter, 

And lll be Lady Keith again, 
‘That day our king comes o’er the water.” P. 45, 


The following is still more in character with the simple 
beauty to which we are accustomed in Scotch Ballads. 


“ SONG XXXII. 


“1 HAE NAE KITH, I HAE NAE KIN. 


“ ] wae nae kith, I hae nae kin, 

Nor ane that’s dear to me, 

For the bonny lad that I lo’e best, 
Ile’s far ayont the sea. 

He’s gane wi’ ane that was our ain, 
And we may rue the day, 

When our king’s ae daughter came here, 
‘To play sic foul play. 


*“Q gin I were a bonny bird, 

Wi’ wings that I might flee, 

Then I wad travel o’er the main, 
My ae true love to see: 

Then I wad tell ajoyfu’ tale 
‘Toane that’s dear to me, 

And sit upon a king’s window, 
And sing my melody. 


** The adder lies i’ the corbie’s nest, 
Aneath the corbie’s wame, 
And the blast that reaves the corbie’s brood 
Shall blaw our kmg hame. 
Then blaw ye east, or blaw ye west, 
Or blaw ye o’er ‘the faem, 
O bring the lad that I lo’e best, 
And ane I darenaname!” P. 52. 
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We have not room for a shrewd and comical song, “ Kirn- 
milk Geordie ;” the last stanza will give some taste of its wild 
biting humour, and will at the same time remind us of a 
thought which Shakspeare also has used. 


“ Au eagle, towering in its pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d.” 


“ The cat has clomb to the eagle’s nest, 
And suckit the eggs, and scar’d the dame ; 
The lordly lair is daubed with bair ; 
But the thief maun strap, and the hawk come hame. 
Then up wi’ Geordie, Kirn-milk Geordie 
Up wi’ Geordie high in a tow: 
At the last kick of a foreign foot 
We’se a’ be ranting roaring fou.” 


Cromek’s work is in almost every body’s hands, and no one 
who has looked into it can possibly have forgotten those 
two exquisite songs, ‘ The Waes of Scotland,” and 
‘‘Hame, Hame, Hame.” Mr. Hogg attributes them, and we 
think justly, to Allan Cunninghame. They are evidently mo- 
dern, and few but Cunninghame in modern times have touched 
on ancient song with so masterly a hand. “There'll never be 
peace till Jamie come hame,” we doubt not is genuine, as 
also are two precious fragments, ‘‘ The Cuckoo,” and “ The 
Bonny Moorhen.” The allegory in neither of these seems a 
propriate, but even with this fault, and without the wild his- 
tory attaching to them, they would still be beautiful. Mr. 
Hogg took them down verbatim from “ ahalf daft man,” (a 
character better known in Scotland than among ourselves, for 
our English ideots are seldom so harmless or so shrewd) one 
William Dodds, who quoted them in a mock discourse which 
he was accustomed to deliver in the manner of a fervent 
preacher on winter evenings. 

What would Lord Orford suffer in his aristocratic horror 
of any beneath Royal and Noble Authors, if he could but hear 
himself styled ‘“ honest Horace,” and a gossiping courtier,” 
by the Ettrick Shepherd! He would burst his cere-bands, 
and, like his own gigantic spectre, overgrow his coffin by fid- 
getting. We, however, who profess but little respect for that 
haberdashering virtuoso, are much obliged by Mr. Hogg’s fa- 
niliar mention of him—it serves (alter a large quotation from 
the Reminiscences, relative to Frederick Prince of Wales) to 
introduce us to alaughable Epitaph, found among the papers 
of the Honourable Miss Rollo, which, though newto us, we 
suspect was by no means so to “pe of the authors of the jew 
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ie esprit subjoincd to the Probationary Odes and Political 
Eclogues. 














“ Here hes Prince Fred, 

Gone down among the dead, 
Had it been his Father, 

We had much rather ; 

Had it been his mother, 

Retter than any other ; 

Had it been his sister, 

Few would have miss’d her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
‘len times better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
‘Lhere’s no more to be said. 


One more song we must extract perforce—it yields te none 
in the collection. 


“SONG XXXV. 
“ MY LOVE HE WAS A HIGHLAND LAR 


«© My love he was a Highland lad, 
And come of noble pedigree, 
And nane could bear a truer heart, 
Or wield a better brand than he. 
And O, he was a boany lad, 
‘The bravest lad that e’er 1 saw! 
May ill betide the heartless wight 
‘¥hat banish’d bim and his awa. 


: ace «“ But had our goodking kept the field, 
bt When traitors tarrow’d at the law, 

| There hadna been this waefu’ wark, 
The weariest time we ever saw. 

! My love he stood for his true king, 

' Till standing it could do nae muir: 

' The day is lost, and sae are we ; 

| Nae wonder mony 2 heart is sair. 


* But [ wad rather see him roam 
An outcast on a foreign strand, 
And wi’ his master beg his bread, 
Nae muir to see his native land, 
Than bow a hair o’ his brave head 
Te To base usurper’s tyrannye; 
Hi hd Than cringe for mercy to aknave 
; | 4 / That ne’er was own’d by him nor me. 
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“ But there’s a bud in fair Scotland, 

A bud weel kend in glamourye ; 
And in that bud there is a bloom, 

That yet shall flower o’er kingdoms three; 
And in that bloom there is a brier, 

Shall pierce the heart of tyrannye, ' 
Or there is neither faith, nor truth, 

Nor honour left in ourcountrye.” P. 54, 


We have redeemed our pledge, for no one can regret that 
such songs as those we have have given above, should have 
been collected : would there were many such! and that there 
are not, is a fault which cannot in justice be attributed to their 
editor. We should account for the want of poetical feeling 
and expression among the Jacobite songs in general, by sup- 
posing that they were composed rather for the express pur- 
pose of cementing party, than to unburden the heart and 
spirit of the writer ; that they were for the most part the forced’ 
blossoms of a political hot-bed, rather than the natural wild 
flowers of spontaneous inspiration, The older the ballad the 
better it generally turns out to be; we have some fear there- 
fore lest the forthcoming additional volume, which is to com- 
mence with the battle of Streuffmuir, may lack even the scat- 
tered beauties of that now before us. One remark we must 
not omit to make, it is that bad songsters, as the Tories of 
these times were, their enemies the Whigs were ten times 
worse. Qut of more than forty ballads, which are given in 
an Appendix, we have not met with one which deserves cita- 
tion, Fortunately fer us the Revolution needed not an Or- 
pheus, to arrange its course and ensure its permanence, or 
the great Nassau, the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Succes- 
sion itself might by this time have been lost in night, carent 
quia vate sacro. Mr. Hogg has annexed the original airs to 
the several songs ; many of them we have no doubt, when ar- 
ranged by our fashionable composers, will become very popu- 
lar; and the public is not a little indebted to the assiduity 
which has compiled a volume, if not of much poetical merit, 
at least of no ordinary curiosity. 
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Arv. IX. Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity, arranged 
in Four Discourses ; delivered in the Chapel of Trinit 
College, Dublin: to which are annexed, Notes and Illus- 
trations. By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, D.D. 
M.R.I.A. Dean of Ardagh, King’s Professor of Divi- 
nity in Trinity College, Dublin, and Chaplain to - his 
Excellency Earl Talbot, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Svo. pp. 144. Rivingtons. 1819. 


More than twenty-seven centuries have passed away since 
we were told by the voice of inspiration, that ‘* there is no- 
thing new under the sun,” and if the remark be strictly true, 
as referred, in its primary signification, to the appearances 
of nature, and to the effects of human passions, it will be 
found pot less so, if extended somewhat farther; and ap- 
plied to those literary labours which are expended in reli- 
gious controversy: of these it may be truly said, ‘‘ there is 
nothing new.” 

But let us not be misunderstood, or charged with that 
miserable affectation of antiquity, which, to the admiration 
of former days, would sacrifice the meritorious exertions of 
ourown. We have, it is true, as the anxious friends of ge- 
nuine Christianity, a strong predilection for the ‘* olden 
time ;” and when it is considered what the unbridled specu- 
lations of modern times have produced; what violations of 
-the primary elements of theology, what wanton shipwreck 
of ‘* the faith once delivered to the saints,” what crude de- 
ductions from admitted principles, and what amazing per- 
versions of the most self-evident motives of practice, have 
obtruded, and still are obtruding, themselves upon the eye 
at every turn, it will not be esteemed wonderful, that we 
should cast a “ longing lingering look” upon those better 
days, ere yet the demon of contention, heresy, and error, 
though ever busied in cultivating the fruitful stock, had suc- 
ceeded in producing those monstrous scions, which seem to 
have arrived at maturity in the present age. 

Amongst the endless departures from the faith of the pri- 
mitive Church in her early and better days, Unitarianism 
stands pre-eminent ; a system, as it is now perfected, which 
is identified with some of the worst tenets of the worst pe- 
riods, and has introduced Deism into the sanctuary of Chris- 
tianity. The severe castigation which it has latterly re- 
ceived, from the hands of the zealous and able champions of 
oar Church, seems rather tu have irritated thay convinced its 
votaries. ‘Phe exposure of its mischievous tendency, and of 
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the weakness and inefficiency of its leading advocates which 
has thus been made, has but aroused its leaders to increased 
activity ;. and the Church is still called upon to stand in oppo- 
sition to their incessant exertions, and warned not to slumber 
in the moment, probably, of her greatest danger. 

Whilst, as the several points of the faith are respectively 
assailed, the attention of its defenders is properly * engaged 
by those topics which require illustration a defence, rather 
than by those which are more clear and undisputed,” it is 
often desirable, ‘‘ for the benefit of the general class of rea- 
ders, who do not possess learning, or leisure, or patience, 
to enter deeply into such enquiries, and who yet may be 
allected” by unpressions unfavourable to the truth, arising 
from the circumstance of its being so often and so confidently 
assailed, *‘ to select the most clear, decisive, and undis- 
puted proofs of this radical doctrine of the Christian faith, 
(the Trinity in Unity,) to disentangle them, as far as possible, 
from the intricacy, ‘and free them from the personality, of 
controversy ; ” and * to ex ‘press these vital truths of the Gos- 
pel in such a manner, as may not only convince the under- 
standing, but impress them on the heart.” Preface, p. vi. 

Such was the motive, at once laudable and judicious, by 
which the Dean of Ardagh avows himself to have been ac- 
tuated in giving this volume to the press. In forming the 
selection which it contains, ‘‘ the writer,” says he, ‘* was 
materially influenced by recollecting what were the scriptural 
arguments and views which, at an early period of his life, had 
decided his own opinion on this sacred subject.” (Preface, 
p- vii.) ‘To this we may, probably, impute the omission of 
very many proofs drawn from Scripture, equally forcible 
with those which we here meet with; and which otherwise 
he would possibly have re-stated and confirmed. The Dean 
also'might have done more than ‘‘ declare it as his firm 
convicticn,” for he might have produced irrefragable testi- 
mony to the fact, that, 


‘In whatever portion of the Christian Church this great truth 
is denied, or even neglected and unattended to, the foundation of 
true Christianity will be gradually subverted, and a rapid and de- 
plorable decay of religious faith and of reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures will follow; until ultimately infidelity and irreligion 
will undermine Gospel truth and Gospel purity.”” Preface, p. vii. 


Perhaps, the Very Rev. Author has listened to the dictates 
of liberality, rather ‘than of strict justice, whea he thus con- 
siders a sect which has long laboured to subvert “ the found- 
ation of true Christianity,” as still constituting ‘ a portion 
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of the Christian Church:” and we might object to him some 
inaccuracy of expression, when he represents a “ decay of 
religious faith and of reverence for the Holy Scriptures,” as 
subsequent to a rejection of those awful truths, which rejec- 
tion we should rather consider it to have preceded. 

In the first of these four discourses, from the baptismal 
commission given by our Lord, at the close of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, Dr. Graves brings forward those irrefragable argu- 
ments for the divinity of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
which are already familiar to such of our readers as are at 
all versed in the controversy. He first considers the im- 
pression which the form of baptism would produce in the 
mind of the newly converted heathen. Such a man would 
see that “ the Three Persons were proposed to him, as 
equally the objects of faith and acknowledgment:” he would 
‘* infer an equality in nature and in power, in autherity and 
in influence, amongst these three objects of faith thus pro- 
posed to him ;” the mere manhood of the Second Person, and 
the non-entity of the Third, would be “ a meaning rejected 
as absurd and incredible; and he would be led on to en- 
quire into the declarations of Scripture with respect to the 
common nature and powers belonging to these Sacred 
Beings, (P. 5.): the result of such enquiry upon a mind un- 
sophisticated, and anxious for instruction, will be a firm 
conviction that the doctrine of the Trinity is the true doctrine 
of the Bible. 

This reasoning, which is amply enforced in the first dis- 
course, is, doubthess, satisfactory, as far as it goes; but 
there scems something either incomplete or inaccurate, in 
the statement of the case on which it is built, which deprives 
it of some of its force. The Very Rev. Author is consider- 
ing the case of a converted heathen in the primitive age. 
But surely the argument drawn from the impression which 
the mere wording of the baptismal form would have upon 
such a mind is altogether hypothetical, and scarcely to be 
reconciled with what we must suppegse to have been the fact ; 
as it proceeds upon a suppcsition, -that.no previous informa- 
tion respecting the Christian doctrine had been received. 
But our Lord’s command is this, ““Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, (uabnrevoare, make. disciples of them, imbue 
them with the primary elements of;.nty faith,) and then 
‘‘ baptize them in the name,” &c. :'The heathen then was 
not assuredly to be admitted into ‘thé Christian pale, with- 
out some pretiminary instruction in the tenets of his new 
profession ; his ‘ change from darkness to light” was some- 
what more than «a remove frum one maze of ignorance to. 
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another; for the early conversions had little in common with 
many of those which are dignified with that hallowed epithet 
in these days, which proceed from we know not whence, and 
are grounded upon we know not what. In truth, without 
resorting to an hypothesis scarcely necessary for the purpose 
of illustration, we may, perhaps, be justified in assuming, 
that it will appear to every unbiassed mind, as it does to that 
of Dr. Graves, that in the instituted form of baptism, this 
great doctrine of the Trinity 


“ Ts put forward by the Founder of our holy religion, the Au- 
thor and Finisher of our faith, not as an obscure and unconnected 
dogma, which may be rejected, because mysterious, or disre- 
garded, as unessential; but as the great confession indispensibly 
required of all who seek admission into his church on earth, or 
hope to be received as his followers in heaven.’’ P, 7. 


The impression which the assertion of the divinily of the 
Son of God might be supposed to have produced upon the 
mind of the unconverted Jew and heathen which is next ad- 
verted to, is not, as in the former case, by any means, hy- 
pothetical, but strongly corroborated by several striking in- 
stances adduced from the scriptural records. ‘The vehement 
abborrence manifested by the Jews at the bare mention of 
the fact, and the gross inconsistency with which St. Paul 
would have stood justly charged, in exhorting the heathen, 
at one moment, to “ turn from idols to serve the living 
God,” and, at the next, to “ deify a crucified man,” speaks 
with a voice ten times more decisive than any argument 
can do. Nothing could have vindicated the doctrine of the 
Apostles from ‘“ this last foul calumny, which was retorted 
upon the Christians with all the insolence of triumphant 
scorn,” if they could not have shewed, ‘ by the clearest 
roots, that in that same Jesus who was crucified, dwelt all 

he fullness of the godhead.” 


“ To suppose,” observes the Dean, “ that to an error so fatal 
ithis, if it had been an error, countenance should have been 
fen by the solemn declaration now before us, as the primary 
ling doctrine of the primitive Church, is utterly incredible. 
N: nothing but the divinity of Christ being clearly established 
bjrresistible proofs, could have justiSed the Christians’ conduct, 
vindicated their religion from the imputation of idolatry and im- 
piv, the most inconsistent and degrading. When, therefore, 
oulLord had commissioned his disciples to ‘ go and teach all na- 
tiot to observe all things whatsoever he had commanded them,’ 
andat the same time, enjoined them to baptize all whom they re- 
ceiv] into his Church, * in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost,’ he loaded his religion with a weight which must have 
sunk it for ever, if it had not been sustained by the evidence of 
divine truth, and the co-operation of divine power.” P, 12. 


The frivolous cavil of the Unitarian teachers against the 
use of this ‘‘ baptismal formula invariably,” drawn from the 
supposed circumstance of the Apostles having baptized often 
in the name of Jesus only, is replied to, by an investigation 
of the facts appealed to, and by an auxiliary argument drawn 
from the benediction, (2 Cor. xiii. 13.) which is likewise, with 
some other passages, rescued from “ the chilling and heart- 
depressing s) stem” of these men; and from the similar style 
adopted in ail the Epistles. This part of the discourse con- 
tains a good arrangement of the arguments of former defend-_ 
ers of the truth. 

In the second discourse, the Dean undertakes to consider 
the decisive testimony to our Lord’s Divinity, derivable from 
the opening of St. John’s Gospel, compared with “ the corre- 
sponding passages of the revealed word.” The arguments, 
if not novel, are, at least, very judiciously selected: we are 
only disposed to lament that the learned author pays so much 
attention to the attempts of heretics to deprive our Saviour of 
his dignity as Creator of the World, which he considers to 
be “ utterly forced, unnatural, almost incredible, and extra- 
vagant.” ‘The union of the divine and human nature in our 
Lord, as “ the sole key by which the records of prophecy are 
explained,” is supported by a neat arrangement of well- 
known texts; and the argument for the divinity of Christ, 
drawn from the divine worship paid to him, (an argument 
which, out of so many, is, perhaps, one of the clearest, aud 
least exposed to the bewildering intricacies of Unitarian so- 
plism,) occupies that station to which it is entitled, 


“ Surely,’’ remarks our author, in speaking of the adoratior 
paid by the expiring Stephen, “ surely, it were a plain perversio 
of Scripture, to affirm, with the Unitarians, that no Christian, : 
the hour of sorrow or of death, can commit himself to the prote: 
tion of his Redeemer, or adore his majesty, like the holy marty 
except, like him, he is favoured with the same miraculous viewf 
his celestial glory. No: the reality once shewn is a sure fourm 
tion for similar faith and adoration to the end of the world. ‘te 
suflering or expiring Christian is for ever called, with steady:n- 
durance, to seek and to wait for the same consolation: inhe 
midst of the most malignant persecution, to imitate the marr’s 
benevolence; and, at the last struggle of expiring nature, 1 lift 
the eye of faith to heaven, and behold the glory of God, and esus 
sitting at the right hand of God, ready, as his Mediator, hiRe- 
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deemer, and his Judge, to crown him with never-fading glory, 
and exalt him to immortal happiness. The attempt to deprive the 
Christian of the benefit of this ennobling example, supplies a me. 
lancholy instance of the depressing and chilling power with which 
the narrow and heartless system of Socinianism would repress the 
warm feelings, and crush the aspiring hopes, of genuine Christian 
faith and Christian piety.’’ P. 46, 


In the third discourse, the divinity of Christ is asserted 
from ‘‘ the powers attributed to him in Scripture, and the 
part he is described as sustaining in the formation and go- 
vernment of the human race.” ‘This we take to be the best 
discourse in the volume. It includes an adduction of scrip- 
tural evidence, of which our limits will not allow us to pre- 
sent an abstract, and which is well introduced by a state- 
ment of that awful jealousy with which the Scriptures main- 
tain ‘‘ the exclusive right of God to the glory and honour of 
every word and work, ior which his supernatural interference 
is required.” When, with this truth before us, we consider 
the conduct of our Lord, in attributing to himself, or in al- 
lowing the Apostles to attribute to him, every power and 
office which should seem to be peculiar to the character of 
‘Creator, Saviour, Author of Life, Ruler and Judge of 
Men,” we find in this conduct an evidence so irrefragable of 
his divinity, that it does appear to us scarcely credible, 
that any individuals, whose views were not previously de- 
termined, can possibly fail to be convinced by its force. 
‘The objection, even if it rested upon a just interpretation of 
the words, arising from a single expression, viz. ‘* the Son 
can do nothing but what he seeth the Father do,” cannot 
counterbalance the weight of testimeny derived from the 
humerous passages in our Saviour’s life and doctrine, the 
oo ra of which will scarcely admit of two constructions. 

ut does not the whole passage, of which the objected words 
form a part, (John v. 1G6—831.) present one of the strongest 
aflirmations of the divine nature of our Lord, as it declares 
him able to do all that he seeth the Father do, to quicken 
whom he will, and to be worthy of being honoured even as 
the Father is honoured? And the very text itself, taken with 
the context, does it not 


** Clearly establish such an union of power, and will, and ope- 
ration, as clearly proves an identity of natyre ? It is evident, that 
if the Son claimed or exercised a.power of doing what he had not 
seen the Father do, this would prove that he either possessed some 
power or powers different from any which God the Father possessed, 
which would be inconsistent with the infinite perfection of the 
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great First Cause ; or that he exercised his power in an extent 
beyond that in which it was exercised by God the Father, an opi- 
nion irreconcileable with the infinitude, eternity, and variety, of 
the divine operations: either case would impress an idea not so 
much of equality of the Son with the Father, as of disunion and 
opposition between them; their natures would appear not to be 
one and the same, but jarring and adverse. While, on the con- 
trary, our Saviour declares, that the Son, though ‘ he doeth no- 
thing but what he seeth the Father do,’ which implies the most 
perfect union of will and operation, yet he can do every thing which 
he seeth the Father do; for * what things soever the Father doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise.’” P. 65. 


Our limits prevent us from entering fully into the contents 
of this discourse. It is ably drawn up, and we think it 
cannot fail of effect upon that class of readers for whose use 
this volume is intended. 

The last discourse defends the divinity of our Lord upon 
the ground of ‘ that heartfelt faith and humble. adoration, 
which the Scriptures perpetually inculcate as due to the Re- 
deemer ;” and from all those ‘‘ feelings and affections every 
where required” as due to him, and ‘‘ which it were irra- 
tional and impious to suppose should be due to any other 
than God himself ;” and this is again prefaced by a view of 
that jealousy with which all such honour is exclusivel 
claimed for the Deity, and expressly disclaimed for them- 
selves, by the inspired teachers of both the Old and New 
‘Testament. 


“ Of all existing beings,” observes our author, “ whether men 
or angels, Christ Jesus stands the single exception to this eternal 
and universal law: he, and he only, shares that honour which is 
due to God; to him alone, piety bows, with a homage which, far 
from being checked and repressed, is received and encouraged,” 
P. 108. ' 


This conclusion stands vindicated by those numerous in- 
stances, which cannot but be familiar to such of our readers 
as are versed in the inspired volume, and are not wont to 
hurry through its pages with that careless inattention to their 
purport, and that adhesion to detached sentences, which are 
the source of the main errors and heresies, by which the 
peace of the Church ever,has been, and still continues to be, 
disturbed, and its pure faith corrupted. This and all other 
arguments drawn from a connected view of scripture lan- 
guage, from that comparison of * spiritual things with spi- 
ritual,” commended by the Apostle, has been for ever sim- 
plified to the hand of the divine hy Jones's “ Catholic Doc- 
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trine of the Trinity,” a tract of which we can neither speak 
too much, nor too highly. Still, the discourses before us, 
especially the two last, are honourable to the talents and 
feelings of the Very Rev. Author; and, we trust, there is 
no member of our Apostolical Charch, who will not cordially 
assent to the following pious inference from the whole : 


“ Strip the Redeemer of his divinity, the whole Gospel would 
be doubt and darkness, inconsistency and confusion: admit him 
to be God and man, it exhibits an object of faith and gratitude, ad- 
mirably adapted to all the affections and powers, all the wants and 
weaknesses, of human nature; admirably adapted to our reforma- 
tion and sanctification, our advancement in love to man and leve 
to God, the improvement of all the means of grace, the accom- 
plishment of all our hopes of glory. In temptation, this faith sup. 
ports, in sorrow it consoles, in death it fortifies and cheers the 
martyr’s soul.” - P, 142, 


We have read this volame with much pleasure. The au- 
thor professes to ‘‘ select the clearest and most decisive 
proofs of this radical doctrine of the Christian faith,” and to 
place them in such a point of view as may render them ser- 
viceable to the general class of readers ; and to the praise of 
having executed his design ably and satisfactorily, he is 
justly entitled. We think, however, that the first discourse 
may be improved ; and more respect, perhaps, is paid to the 
objections of Dr. Carpenter and others than they deserve. 

We may here be allowed to make one or two remarks, 
which arise out of the subject brought before us by the 
labours of the Dean of Ardagh, though they do not peculiarly 
bear upon his volume. 

The Unitarians, beaten from every place of refuge, have 
latterly forced a sneer at the imputed silence of the ortho- 
dox, respecting the divinity of the Third Person in the 
ever-blessed Trinity. ‘This, we are aware, will serve their 
cause but little ; for wherever the divinity of the Son is ad- 
mitted, that of the Holy Ghost will never be questioned. 
Still, every work we take in hand, we wish to find what it 
professes to be; in substance, at least, if not in execution. 
Now, the Dean’s volume is not entitled, ‘‘ Select Scriptural 
Proofs of the Divinity of Christ,” but * Select Scriptural 

Proofs of the Trinity. We were, therefore, rather led to 
suppose that the evidences for the divinity of Christ, would 
have constitated, not the whole, but a part, (the main part, 
doubtless, but still a part,) of this publication. The shia. 
lity of Persons in the Deity, and the personality and divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghost, will be expected to form leading 
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topics in any statement of the proofs of the Trinity. These 
topics, however, are omitted in the present work, except so 
far as the deity of the Third Person is very briefly touched 
upon in discussing the baptismal form: and we think that 
the word ‘‘ Select” can scarcely be considered sufticiently 
explanatory of the omission. 

In this and other respects, the utility of the volume before 
us might have been increased, without adding to its size; 
for some of the notes might have been shortened without 
sacrificing the more important part of their contents, (par- 
ticularly as far as respects the tedious cavils of Messrs. Bel- 
sham, Yates, &c.) Perhaps, for mstance, it was scarcely 
necessary to give the Greek and Latin texts of certain 
creeds. In a popular work, these can hardly be usefal; 
and tlfe scholar finds them in many publications, at all times 
within his reach. 

There is another observation, with which we shall close 
our notice of this work ; an observation which, perhaps, ap- 
plies less immediately to our respectable author, than to 
some others; but which is suggested to us by one or two 
passages in these discourses, especially the following : when, 
speaking of the homage and adoration paid to our Lord, the 
Dean infers, 


“ Such impressions as these seem to me to form a powerful argu. 
ment in favour of the divine nature of the Son of God; an argu. 
ment much less liable to error, and much more difficult to refute, 
than proofs derived solely trom the interpretation of isolated 
texts.” 


The spirit of the observation is correct; nor should we 
have noticed it, except as viewed in conjunction with the 
omission of very many of the positive assertions of Scripture 
on the point, in this volume. We cannot but recollect, that 
the argument drawn from an induction of particulars, if 
more satisfactory to the systematic reasoner, is by no means 
so tangible to the popular reader, as that which arises from 
the absolute declarations of Holy Writ. We fear the learned 
author may appear to some to under-rate (though such is 
certainly not his design) the positive texts on this great 
point. We regret also that a dignitary of our Chureb, 
should have paid so much deference to any one critic, as 
cautiously to omit all the passages which ‘“ an over-subtle 
criticism in these later ages,” as Bishop Horsley well charac- 
terizes it, hath presumed to call in question. Now, as the 
decisions of Griesbach and others, have been well resisted 
in our own Church, by names of no trivial weight, and as 
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the Dean himself avows his “ entire dissent” from those de- 
cisions, we do not think that, in a work designed for po- 
pular use, and disclaiming the niceties of criticism, any 
mere ‘‘ wish of simplifying the controversy,” should have led 
to the apparent abandonment of so many passages of the 
sacred volume. 

In works avowedly controversial, it will oftentimes be 
prudent, sometimes necessary for the sake of argument, to 
allow the specious exceptions of an adversary; but it does 
not follow that, in works intended for popular edification, 
every cavil of the critic is to be admitted as a dictum irre- 
fragable or self-evident. ‘The common reader may be startled 
to see many familiar declarations of inspiration passed by 
as questionable. He will not know the niceties upon which 
their omission is allowed, and may find a difficulty in recon- 
ciling the general principle of his belief with this judgment 
upon particular parts. We are more solicitous for the “ sim- 
plicity of faith” than for the “ simplicity of controversy ;” 
we are weary of concessions, and, maugre the charge of ig- 
norance and bigotry, we are proud to testify what we are 
happy to behold, that, amidst all the hydra-headed demons 
of scepticism and error with which the nineteenth eentur 
has been already pregnant, it will, most probably, be me- 
morable as the commencement of a new era of biblical cri- 
ticism, of a sounder character than that which preceded it. 
Learning, united to piety, within the walls of our venerable 
Church, has ventured to cast off the shackles, which names 
often deservedly great in the annals of critical enquiry had 
imposed; and, alarmed at the havoc introduced by an un- 
bounded speculation, has dared to array itself as well against 
a fastidious nicety of research, as against the rude and igno- 
rant violence of heresy and scepticism. 

‘Be the result of this laudable spirit what it may, still we 
would not behold a thoughtless and undiscriminating neglect 
of the long-admitted dicta of our inspired records intro- 
duced into the congregations and closets of the pious and 
peaceful members of our Church ; for they, guided (without 
adverting to a higher aid) by the soundest principles of sense 
and reason, may be inwardly convinced, that the divine good- 
ness, having once vouchsafed a revelation, would subse- 
quently be somewhat careful of its records ; that the martyrs 
and fathers of the primitive centuries, the guardians of those 
records, were better than a mere mixture of deceivers and 
deceived ; that it is rather late to annul what is sanctioned 
by the piety and erudition of so many ages; and that the 
marvellous feats of modern theological discovery may, with 
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more judgment, be allowed to slumber on the shelf, than 
by being introduced into the peaceful assemblies of piety 
and devotion, render true and genuine criticism an object 
of more than suspicion and mistrust. 





AE A Rat SAE 


Art. X. Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. GA, entitled ‘* Necessity of Parliamentary Enquiry.” 
By the Rev. H. Philpotts, M.A. Prebendary of Durham, 
Author of “‘ A Letter to the Freeholders of the County 
of Durham,” which that Article professes to review. 8vo. 
24 pp. Hatchard. 1820. 


WHEN men come to pelt each other with hard names, in this 
world, the loudest and noisiest are sure to have the best of it, 
and men of moderation certain to come off in the opinion of 
the majority with the very titles which they had expected to 
fix upon their adversaries. This is an observation which 
it would be easy to verify in almost every page of his- 
tory; and certainly, never more easily than in the history 
of the present day. If there be one description of per- 
sons more intolerant than another in these times, with 
respect to all who differ from them in opinion, they will 
be found, we confidently affirm, among those who, by a 

happy misappropriation of language, have chosen to desig- 
nate themselves by the epithet of “ liberal.” These inge- 
nious persons appear to have settled among themselves, that 
ull learning, and good sense, and right principle, and true 
‘sen and agreeable manners, and pleasant society, and bril- 
iant wit; and so on, ad infinitum ; are no longer to be found 
any where in the world, except among those who have been 
initiated into the mysteries of their philosophy. We do not 
mean to be understood, as if none could be admitted to qua- 
lify unless endowed with all wisdom and all virtue. These 
splendid gifts are not the preparatory qualifications, but the 
rewards annexed to admission; for, we have observed, 
that a man may be ever so great a fool or knave or coxcomb 
before initiation ; and any body may call him so, with impu- 
nity ; but after, he becomes, by a sort of irrespective decree 
of Providence, quite a different sort of man; and without 
any other process, will talk as wisely and as virtaously, 
as those perhaps who, with infinite labour, have been study- 
ing the one and practising the other, all theirlives. As the 
laws of this great and enlightened party are very strict 
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against all those, who have any superstitious preferences for 
one religion, or one form of government, or indeed for one 
principle of any kind in particular, they fall very hard upon 
many of those who have been brought up at our English uni- 
versities, and among others, upon ourselves. However, 
there is one consolation we derive from our exclusion, and 
that is, that we believe very literally in the Bible; and that 
tells us, that the times shall come ‘* when the vile person shall 
no more be called liberal.” There are no signs of the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy, just at vcr we are sorry to say; 
but when it does happen, ‘another prophecy will be fulfilled 
at the same time, which tells us, that those who are wise in 
their own conceit, will one day have to resign their seats to 
the humble and meek. | 
We have been led into these reflections by the history of 
the little publication prefixed to this article. As its title 
mee imports, it is written by a dignitary of the Church of 
ingland, and one who, but for that unhappy circumstance, is 
as much entitled to respect, both fiom his personal character 
and attainments, as any man in England. It happened that at 
the Durham County Meeting, which was called to take into 
consideration the Manchester proceedings, Mr. Lambton, one 
of the county members, made a speech which Mr, Phillpotts 
did not like. In retarn Mr. Phillpotts wrote a letter which 
Mr. Lambton did not like; but mark the sequel, and then 
let any man say, whether the privileges, which the profession 
of liberal sentiments give a man in the present day, over all 
those who have the misfortune to think as their fathers 
thought before them, be not in the nature of a nuisance to the 
great majority of the community, which ought to be abated. 
To make this the more fully understood we shall enter 
a little into the detail of circumstances. At the meet- 
ing in question, it appears that upon the reading of the third 
resolution, which stated the “ unwillingness” of the assem- 
bled persons, to “ Pronounce a positive censure,” Mr. Lambton 
presented himself to the mob. He first of all asserted that 
the Manchester meeting was ‘a legal and constitutional 
meeting ; that consequently the magistrates, in dispersing it, 
had “ committed an act of unparalleled treason against the 
constitution.” These assertions Mr, Lambton took upon 
himself to aver positively, upon his own certain knowledge. 
It is needless to say they are positively false assertions, and 
even Mr, Lambton himself will not now dare, as in Parlia- 
ment he actually did not dare, to repeat them. He proceeded 
to say that, ‘no act even of common violence was committed 
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antil the swords of the yeomairy had drank deep of the blood 
of their fellow countrymen.’ These were facts he had the in- 
trepidity to say, which ‘ no man could contradict, and which 
had not been contradicted. Upon the strength of these 
bold assertions, he proceeded to describe the magis- 
trates and yeomanry as having been guilty of a ‘ murderous 
act? in ‘ plunging their fratricidal swords into the hearts. of 
Englighmen, and ‘ imbruing their hands in the blood of un- 
resisting women and children,’ and allthis before a mob of 
the lowest order, in one of the most disturbed and inflam- 
mable districts in all England, 

Now, supposing Mr. Lambton to have been right, instead 
of being confessedly wrong, both in his law and, his facts, 
this language, as applied to men of the same rank in society 
as himself, was gross and indecent; as it is, we do nat feel 
much hesitation in pronouncing it te be libellous. Mr, Phill- 
potts merely shewed that it was inflammatory and dangerous. 
This he did in a letter, which in point of composition as well 
as in argument is, we really think, unexceptionable, and 
dees not, we verily believe, contain a single expression, 
which any honest man, out of Mr. Lambton’s particular party, 
would disapprove. But ‘‘ hine ile lacryme ;” unluckily the 
composition and the argument were but too good, and pro- 
duced but too much eflect upon the minds of those, whom it 
was Mr. Lambton’s interest to stand well with. To obviate 
the effect of it, he contrived to get it reviewed in the Edin- 
burgh; which done, he reprinted the review in a twopeany 
form, and had it distributed as extensively as possible among 
those, with whom Mr. Phillpotts character was. likely to have 
weight. The review was confessedly written by Mr. 
Brougham, and as it has. appeared in a separate form, we 
feel no scruple in making the same use of it, as if it had ap- 
peared under his name. With this-view, we shall proceed to 
extract that part of it which had any application to. Mr, 
Phillpotts, in order that the country may Know, with what 
coarse and cheap materials the mind of a popular orator 
now-a-days may be constructed. We fear we are speaking 
strongly, but the following extract will be our best apology. 


“ Before closing this article, we must take notice of a remark- 
able difference between the two disputants. Mr. Davison’s pamph- 
let is “istinguished by great urbanity, and moderation of language. 
He treats his adversary as one gentleman should treat another; 
and if his little work adds nothing to his literary reputation, it is 
not likely to take any thing from his character. Mr. Phillpotts’ 
cannot be so commended, His language is insolent and coarse: 
he attacks individuals, and imputes motives; he is ambitious of 
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sustaining, not merely the questionable part of a political parson, 
or the inconsistent part of an angry parson, but the despicable part 
of a foul-mouthed parson; a part always most contemned by those 
who set the highest value. upon that amiable and venerable cha- 
racter, happily so frequent an ornament of the church,—a meek, 
charitable, and liberal minister of religion. What right has this 
man to accuse one of the most honourable and patrictic gentlemen 
in all England, of being actuated solely by ‘a morbid avidity of 
distinction?’ What aythorizes this wrangling pamphleteer to in- 
sinuate, in plain terms, and contrary to the manifest sense of the 
words, that Mr. Lambton recommended measures too ‘ atrocious? 
to be particularized? Who that deserves regard, or possesses any 
authority, will approve of this forward priest launching, from the 
stall of his cathedral, against that respectable individual, the charge 
of ‘ wantonly tossing about the torch of sedition?’ As long as he 
only indulges his overweening self-conceit with puffs of his own 
abilities, ostentatiously preferring them to those of the Member for 
Durham, we leave him alone. The topic is an odd one for any 
man to choose; but that is matter of taste. We believe there is 
no great risk of any body doubting Mr. Lambton’s talents; and 
Mr. Phillpotts himself probably means to rate them pretty high, when 
he takes so much pains to prove that they are inferior to his own. 
We should be inclined, therefore, to pass over his petulant sneering 
at the honourable Member’s speech, were it not for the gross and 
unpardonable want of candour, which can make any speaker an- 
swerable for the faults of a newspaper report. But the calumnious 
attacks, and the still more base insinuations, against that gentle- 
man’s motives, in which this reverend dignitary indulges, deserve 
the reprobation of all who value the purity of the clerical charac- 
ter; and no man of ordinary discernment can read them without 
feeling a perfect conviction that Mr. Phillpotts durst as soon have 
set fire to his own stall, as whisper one tythe of this abuse against 
any man, woman, child, or domestic animal, in any way befriended 
by the powers that be, either in church or state.”? Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. LXIV. Art. X. p. 452. 


We know not how to characterize such a passage as this, 
without using some expression or other which it would 
soil our paper to use. But is it not admirable, is it not a 
memorable stroke of genuine character, to hear a man naively 
prefacing a piece of composition, which neither Cobbett, 
nor Wooler, nor Carlile, would care to own, on account of 
its grossness, with remarks about ‘urbanity and moderation 
of language,’ and the pleasure which there is in ‘ treating 
our adversaries as one gentleman should another?’ If Mr. 
Brougham did not affect to be a gentleman, his remark is 
simple enough; and one, which bad he not anticipated, we 
misht perhaps have made for bim; but if he does consider 
himself a gentleman, and means to be considered so by others 
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likewise, a finer stroke of unconscious humour is not to be 
found in all Molieré. 

Our readers wi'l readily understand that we are not going 
to insult Mr. Phillpotts by rescuing his character from such 
an attack as that which we have just extracted; however, in 
order that the full merit of the passage may be appreciated, 
we shall now proceed to lay before them those comments of 
Mr. Phillpotts upon MrjJLambton’s speech, which appear to 
have been so keenly felt. The passage is long, but it is worth 
extracting on its own account. We shall give the whole 
without ayy comments; with the help of the observations 
with which we prefaced this article, our readers will easily 
be able to apply the moral. . 


‘« These are assertions, for the truth of which the Honourable 
Member has thus made himself individually answerable. He has 
proclaimed them, not as rumours which he believed, not as sur. 
mises which appearances justified, not as probable conclusions 
which a patient and impartial investigation of conflicting evidence 
had made him reluctantly admit,—but as facts known to be true, 
so true and so well authenticated, that he scrupled not to proclaim 
them publicly to a popular and full assembly, to men, many, per- 
haps most, of whom, were ready to receive them into their bo- 
soms, as truths which teach them to distrust the security of their 
dearest rights, and to regard the Government under which they 
live, as willing, on the first occasion, to consign them over to wi- 
litary execution. All this responsibility (and it is not a light one) 
has been voluntarily, greedily, and most unnecessarily sought by 
him. He had not the excitement of the slightest opposition to 
rouse his passions and account for his imprudence; there was no 
heat of debate, nothing, in short, to enkindle him, but the fire 
that burned within, He had not even the wretched plea of evil 
example to urge in extenuation. In the speech of the Gentleman 
who had preceded him, he might have learned how ‘to express 
strong sentiments of attachment to constitutional rights with the 
energy of a freeman, chastened by the sobriety of a reflecting, 
Patriot ;—how even to cloath most questionable positions of law 
and policy with the garb of dignified moderation. But no! nothing 
short of running the full career of rashness and peril could glut his 
morbid avidity of distinction, Ifthe verdict of a jury shall here- 
atter confirm his assertions, still he cannot be blameless: still he 
will have to reproach himself with having largely contributed to 
pre-occupy the public mind, and to prevent the possibility of the 
accused having a fair and dispassionate trial. But if they shall be 
proved to be false, (as who among us dves not ardently hope they 
will?) what will then be the condition to which he will have re- 
duced himself? Slander of the most mischievous and gigantic 
kind will have been uttered by him without rational motive, of 
intelligible excuse. I envy him not his feelings on such a cow 
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summation ; still less do I envy him, if he shall then have no feel- 
ings at all. 

«¢ But even what has been already cited is not all. He rises in 
warmth, till at length he seems to call for a bloody vengeance on 
those whom he has denounced. ‘ J trust,’ says he, ‘ that those 
melancholy events will be impressed upon your minds, and those of 
your children’s children, and that they will be recorded in the history 
of our country in letters of blood.’ ( Applause.) 

“ Good Heaven! that an English Gentleman could be found to 
utter such a sentiment, and an assembly of Englishmen to echo 
and applaud it! But the words, it will be said, may have been 
intended to convey some other sense than what appears :—or, per- 
haps, they are to be taken merely as a rhetorical flourish. Be it 
so: let us, in charity, hope the best; let-us hope, that these words 
of the Honourable Gentleman, and the plaudits of his audience, 
were unmeaning, not atrocious. 

“ He talks too about the Inscriptions on the Reformers’ Ban- 
ners, especially one of * Liberty or Death,’ and ‘ trusts that he 
shall never see the day when it will be a real reproach to entertain 
that sentiment.? He may be assured that it never will; unless, for 
the punishment of a nation’s folly, the schemes of these Reformers 
shall be allowed to take effect. But does he therefore think that 
to vaunt that sentiment, as if the necessities of the times require 
it, to use it as the Watchword of Alarm for rights that are not en- 
dangered, is compatible with the public peace? If any Honour. 
able Gentleman should choose te bear that banner, and disturb a 
peaceable Assembly with the display of it, jis spectators would 
not dispute the justice of the sentiment; they would only hesitate, 
whether the bearer ought to be consigned to Bridewell or to 
Bedlam. 

* Gentlemen, this trifling is not as harmless, as it is trifling. 
If it were, and if no public interests were concerned, I should not 
presume to remark on it. The Honourable Member might amuse 
himself and his friends in any manner that suits their taste. But, 
unhappily, the constitution of our country is exposed to danger, 
while he is thus playing with the torch of sedition, and wantonly 


tossing it about, amidst the combustible matter which surrounds 
him.’ P, 29, 


Mr. Phillpotts then proceeds to point out the use which 
Wooler and men of that class were likely to make, and ac- 
tually had made, of the language which Mr. Lambton had 
been so impradent as to employ, and then proceeds— 


“ This is the use to which the reformers will apply the Hon, 
Member’s prattling about ‘liberty or death,’ and his pretty quota- 
tion from ‘the song of Scottish independence,’ delivered, it seems 
with as much emphasis and propriety, as it could be by the best 
boy on an Eton speech-day. And does he think that a few sen- 
tences of advice, or scolding, addressed to the Radicals, and tagged 
to the end of such a speech as this, will undo all the mischief o¢ 
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the rash matter which has preceded. Strange self-delusion! Let 
him talk to those reformers, and offer them his advice. They will 
answer him, as they answered his brother whigs in Cumberland, 
* we want none of your advice, we can manage our own concerns.’ 
They might add too, if they would be frank with him, ¢ You are 
already lier all that we wish from you; so, call county meetings, 
—get moderate and loyal men to join with you, by any plea you 
can devise,—talk about the business at Manchester, as Alderman 
Waithman, and Sir Robert Wilson, and Dr. Watson, and Mr. Wooler 
have talked,—tickle your ears, and svoth your self-complacency, 
with the ‘applause,’ and ‘loud applause, and ‘ tumultuous ap- 
plause,’ which your hearers will give, and your reporters will re- 
cord,—and then we will chuckle in our sleeve; and if the sober 
part of the nation, whom you cannot befool, do not save you in 
spite of yourself, you shall reap the merited reward of your exer- 


tions in seeing us Radicals portion your lands and divide your 
goods.” P. 32. 





Arr. XI. Memoires Historiques et Politiques Cun Fou de 
Qualité, 400 pp. Svo. Lemonnier. Paris. 1819. 


‘THs is a strange composition, for which the author appears 
to have found a name among the list of our English novels ; 
besides the title, it bears, however, no sort of affinity to the 
work which it is called alter. We cannot say that we have 
read the book through; for like all French political produc- 
tions of the present day, it is so full of palpable misrepre- 
sentations and gross ignorance, that the reader soon loses 
all interest in the author and his opinions, and continues to 
turn over the leaves just to catch any little anecdote or piece 
of accidental information which it may perhaps contain. In 
this respect, the work before us, now and then possesses 
some interest. It appears to have been written by some 
oo who must have had access to those who were about 

sonaparte ; and occasionally we meet with sayings and trifling 
unecdotes of that extraordinary character, which have the ap- 
pearance of being authentic. But these, which are all that 
the book has to recommend it to an English reader, are s0 
few in number, compared with the whole contents of the 
book, that, upon the whole, we think it as heavy and unin- 
telligible a piece of- serious plcasantry, as we ever remember 
to have read. 

The author is supposed to be a young officer who had 
served in Spain, and who loses his reason upon the de 
thronement of Bonaparte in 1814. In his madness, he 
fancies himself to be the usurper’s successor upon the thrones 
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and the humour of the work consists in the detail of all his 
fancied projects of government. Itis clear that the object 
of the author ts, under this disguise, to give his opinions 
upon Bonaparte and Louis the Eighteenth, and any other 
subject ‘that happens to fall uader his notice; but why ‘the 
author chose this disguise, or what peculiur liveliness the 
fancy of his. madness may be supposed to impart to the 
rambling and incoherent disquisitions upon which he enters, 
these are secrets which it is impossible to divine from merely 
reading the work. He appears to be a lively clever sort of 
man, who knows nothing of books, and has never thought 
for two minutes together upon the same subject in his: life. 
It is accordingly next to impossible to give any thing like an 
analysis of his book ; we shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with merely extracting one or two passages which happen to 
have struck us as we skimmed through the pages. 

Upon our author’s first arrival in Spain, he made ac- 
quaintance with a certain Don Melos, who is described as a 
politician who could judge of the future almost as easily as 
ordinary men can judge of the past, and who at that time 
foretold all that was to happen to Bonaparte. Into this per- 
son's mouth our author puts the following remarks, upon what 
he considers as the chef-d’wuvre of tle ex-emperor’s power 
of political combination. 

* Cet événement, me dit don Melos, est le plus celébre guet-a- 
pens dont l’univers ait jamais entendu parler: il n'est pas un fait 


pareil dans l'histoire des peuples. Qui le consomma, avait tant 


d'obstacles A vaincre, tant de confiances A suprendre, tant d’hommes 
de bon sens 4 tromper, tant de ressorts a faire mouvoir sans que le 
mouvement en fiit apergu, qu’en vcrité il y a ]& de quoi P’immor- 
taliser, si toutefois un homme bien supérieur dans le genre de 
Machiavel peut prétendre a ’immortalité ! 

“ « Décevoir toutes les nations attentives a le surveiller pour le 
contrarier ensuite; détruire un roi par son fils, et sit6t aprés le 
fils par son pére ; se faire Iéguer par tous les deux une couronne 
que T'un et l'autre ne voulaient point lui donner: ménager telle- 
ment les choses, que le fils, le pére, I’¢pouse, les fréres, les minis- 
tres, tout, en un mot, de ce qui compose un antique gouvernement, 
Vint se mettre dans ses mains, malgré la résistance et les cris d’un 
peuple idolatre de ses maitres; opérer un tel acte aux yeux de 
l'Europe armée et jalouse, yoili sans doute, perfidie 4 part, le plus 
grand cuvre que jamais mortel ait mis a ex¢cution: Tibére, 
Louis Xi, Cromwell et autres astucieux, ne sont plus, sous ce 
Tapport seulement, que des ombres uuprés de Napoleon. Si cet 
ucte immense auquel se rattachen! des perils sans nombre ne devait 
eptrer la perte de son auteur, il je placerait & la droite des plus 
grands génies ; mais le Dieu qui regit les mondes, ne permet a une 
téte humaine de loger autant de moyens et de capacité que pour 
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donner A I'univers exemple d’une plus grande chute, d’un abais- 
sement plus caracterise.””  P. 31. 


We think the language in which the most perfidious act 
recorded in modern history is here described, is characteristic ; 
it is plain that admiration for the skill with which the plot 
was managed, quite supersedes in the mind of the author, all 
the horror which an honourable mind must feel. at the base- 
ness with which it was conceived; and we have no doubt 
that our author’s way of seeing the thing, is common to him 
with a very large proportion of his countrymen. But honour 
and honesty apart, as our author would say, we have no 
doubt that the very magnitude, and almost inconceivable 
baseness of the project, was that which more than any thing 
elsc, lulled suspicion asleep and operated its success. For 
the rest, this admirable coup de politique was a mere swind- 
ling trick, and as far as ability is concerned, did not require 
a bit more talent, that we can see, than many of those which 
in this country come before some of our sessions, almost 
every month in the year: a sum in pounds produces a very 
different result from a sum in farthings, but it requires just 
as much skill to add up one as the other. 

‘The following profound reflections upon the inscrutable 
politics of this country, are about as remarkable for their 
sagacity as those which we before extracted were for their 
morality; and we think a good deal more entertaining. 
After expatiating upon the cunning humanity, and most 
politic equity with which we rule our colonial possessions, 
our author is next lost in admiration at the miraculous 
skill with which we lost America. He then comes to our 
exertions in favour of the abolition of the slave trade ; and 


here he is absolutely overwhelmed in amazement at our more 
than human insight into the depths of policy. 


** «Que de sagesse, que de profondeur dans sa politique lors de 
Femancipation des Etats-Unis! De prime-abord il combat, tout le 
lui commandait, une perte incalculable, le sentiment de la dignité 
blessee, et des droits méconnus. Mais a peine s’est-il apercu que 
desormais il ne pourrait les faire reconnaitre, qu’il s'est ouvert une 
source de richesses, 1] ot son opiniatrete lui aurait creusé un 
abime ; et bientOt ses relations commerciales avec les peuples qui 
ne voulaient plus ¢tre ses sujets lui rendirent beaucoup plus, et sans 
frais, que la souveraineté qu'il ne pouvait reconquérir. 

“« * Maitre de I'Inde, souverain des mers, il peut impunément se 
se rouler d'une extrémité du monde & l'autre, et noyer tout ce 
qu'il rencontre sur son passage. 


** «Dans l’ordre colonial et maritime, la plus forte puissance du 
continent est A la sienne ce que 1 esta 100. 


** * Que l'Europe ait a l'irriter, et qu'il mette en mer, alors tous 
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: les vaisseaux européens seront sa proie, s’ils n’aiment mieux pourrir 
dans leurs ports. 
« ¢ Tels sont en abrégé les immenses avantages de ce colosse. 


t « ¢ J’avais A peine endossé la toge consulaire, qu’ils vinrent se 
if présenter 4 mon ame attristee. Mais le besoin de compleéter mes 
t brillantes destinées me fit une loi d’écarter ces pénibles réflexions. 
il «« « Bientdt j’entends |’ Angleterre se prononcer es abolition 
.- de la traite. Ce grand acte, le seul peut-étre que le ciel ait a ré- 
t compenser, et dont l'humanité n’ait point a gémir, me déroula su- 
n bitement les astucieux cahiers de l’ambitson britannique. ‘ 


«“ ¢L’humanité, me dis-je, n’a point dicté 4 Angleterre cette 


. déclaration devant laquelle )’ombre de Raynal viendra s’agenouiller, 
~ Ses colonies en pleine prospérité et pourvues de bras, lui ont sug 
e géré ce projet pour rendre difficile, impossible méme, tout amélio- 
& ration dans les colonies dévastées des autres nations. Et quel nom 
ie ne va-t-elle point se faire chez le peuple africain? Se rendra-t-il 
\- compte des raisons politiques de Angleterre? Non; il sera tout 
e entier au sentiment de sa reconnaissance envers Ja premiére nation 
h d’Europe, qui déclara qu’un barbare européen n’aura plus le droit 
st de le ravir aux lieux qui l’on vu naitre, aux objets de ses plus 
'y douces affections, pour le transporter, par un pont de tortures, a 
st un nouveau monde, et sur un sol hérissé de dards, dont chaque 
pointe le déchire d’une aurore  I’autre. 
le “ «Non, jamais l’égoisme et ambition d'un gouvernement ne 
i se sent satisfaits par des moyens plus sublimes, d’un intérét plus 
i. vere plus réel pour l’humanité, et plus digne de la protection du 
ciel, 
5° ‘“< € Que la nation qui opérait ainsi dut me paraitre redoutable 
8 dans le présent et ’avenir!”” P. 225. 
h , 
Me Et cest de la prose? and so the abolition of the slave 
ar trade was profound policy! twenty years has this country 
id been aiming at this measure, and took it all the while only 
re for common honesty! The following note will form a good 
supplement to the extracts which we have made above. If 
the note be authentic (and it bears some internal marks in its 
de favour) we shall see that the disbelief of a Frenchman in the 
* termed of virtue, is founded upon what he commonly 
” ooks upon as the highest human authority. 
ue 
ne “ ¢ Voici comment a ce sujet s’exprimait Napol¢on en présence 
un de Fouché et de plusieurs autres personnes. * Monsieur Lanjui- 
jul nais, dites-vous, aime sincerement sa patrie et ses semblables?.- . 
ns En vérité vous étes de bonnes gens ou vous ne pensez pas un mot 
de ce que vous dites. Aimer sa patrie et ses semblables! Mots su- 
se perbes! mais a quoi se réduisent-ils? Allons dites-le; et gaiement 
ce la main sur le cccur faites votre profession de {oi sur ces mots. 
Vous n’osez: eh bien! je serai plus franc que vous A ce sujet. 
du Aimer sa patrie et scs semblables, c’est tout simplement aimer le ie - 


heur et les richesses que l'on a acquis dans sa patrie, et la réputation 
us quelon s’est faite ou que l’on veut se faire parmi ses semblables, Les 
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titres, les dignités, les priviléges, opulence de Vvhomme de cour, voila 
sa patrie, Sonions objet pour lequel il se fera méttre en piéces. 
L’espoir dune préfecture, dun emploi quelcongue, voila pour un 
publiciste, pour un écrivain qui plaide la cause des peuples, ce qu'il 
appelle amour de ses semblabies ; delu jaillissent ces pamphlets brdlans 
da pultticticnns et d'idées libérales ; dela naissent ces présomptueur 
plaidoyers en faveur de la justice et de UVhumanité ; productions qui 
donnent a leurs auteurs le titre d’amis des hommes. 

‘« ¢ Dites-moi, maintenant, Messieurs, si, dans ses diverses situa- 
tions, l’amour de ses semblables et les prospérités de la patrie sont 
bien uniquement les véritables motifs qui font mouvoir les oo 
sonnages que je vous ai cités? La tout est uniquement dans |’in- 
térét personnel, 

“ * La véritable patrie est la patrie od l’on dine.” (*) Quelqu’- 
étranges que nous paraissent ces assertions, elles n’en existent pas 
moins. ‘Tous ces grands mots platrés de Pintérét général, tous ces 
prétendus dévouemens @ la patrie et a Vintérét de Phumanité, ne sont 
dans toute la force du terme, que des actes d’individus.; les uns tra- 
vaillant 2 se procurer Pexistence, les autres 2 obtenir un emploi ; 
ceux-ci 2 cumuler des richesses ét des titres, ceux-la a se faire une 
brillante réputation ; pour ensuite étre quelquefois pires que ceux 
qwils ont combattus et éliminés. Oh! je sais bien que ce sont des 
vérités qu’il ne faut pas jeter au nez du peyple; mais je suis content 
de les laisser tomber parmi nous. J’ai tOujours aimé 4 prouver 
que difficilement on me donne le change sur tout ce qui existe. 
Cependant, et pour en terminer sur le mot patrie, je pense qu'il 
n'appartient qu’aux souverains de prononcer bien largement ce mot, 
car rien n'est certainement plus notre patrie quz le pays ov l’on com- 
mande et le sol qu’on impose.’ 

“* Cette note, certainement l'une des plus intéressantes de cet 
ouvrage, le serait bien encore d’avantage s’il m’etait permis de 
prouver que tout ce qui s’y trouve souligné se retrouvera, mot pour 
mot, dans Je premier volume des mémoires que Napoléon rédige 
maintenant luieméme, Je dois & cet égard rectifier l’erreur de 
quelques journaux étrangers qui ont dit que ce fut un mois aprés son 
arrivee 4 Suinte-Héléne, que Napoléon commenga, pour la pre- 





. 

(*) “ Avec quel plaisir on aimerait 4 réfuter le raisonnement de Napoléon ! 
Mais, en réfléchissant que c’est de la population qu'il parle, on est obligé de con- 
venir qu'il raisanne assez conséquemmeat. J’en ai eu la conviction dans un 
voyage que je fis derniérement aux Villes frontiéres occupées par les alliés. Je 
croyais qu’ils étaient géneralement détest(s. Je me trempais. La population, 
complertement familiariséc avec eux, avait oublié le motif qui les avait fixes 
dans nos murs ; a peme méme s’apercevait-on qu’'ils n'etaient peint Francais; je 
duai plas; un tiés-graod nombre d'habitans redoutaient fenr départ.  indigueé 
de cette étrange disposition des espvits, je voulus en connaiire la cause. ‘* Elle 
est toute simple, me dit un mayistrat de Maubeuge: les noinbreuses garnisons 
que les alliés ont mises dans Jes places qwils oceupent, ont readu a ces mémes 
paces, Nagudre desertes, uae vie, une prespeTité que, deputs long-temps, elles ne 
conuaissaieat plas. L’ouvrier travaillic, le marchand debite, le villageois vend a 
bon prix ses denrtes ; que voulez-vous que la population désire de plas: I! lui 
suffit qu'elle soit plus heureuse qu'elle n était, pour ne plus penser aux sacrifices, 
aux humulations qui lui procurent cette amelioration daws son sort.” 
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mitre fois, 4 rediger les mémoires de sa vie. Ces messicurs ont 
sans doute été mal informés. Voici ce qu’d ce sujet j’en ai apris 
d'un personnage qui, plus que personne, peut savoir ce qui en est.” 
P. §2. 


Though we subscribe not to the general proposition intended 
to be laid down above,, yet we heartily agree, that tous ces 
pamphlets brilans de patriotisme et didées libérales, tous ces 

rands mots platrés de Tintérét général, tous ces prétendus 


#dévouemens a Uintérét de VThumanité, have as much to do with 


virtue and genuine beneficence, as the prayer of the Pharisee 
‘* standing in the synagogue, and in the corners of the streets, 
that he may be seen of men,” has to do with genuine 
devotion. 
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What is the Use of the Prayer-Book ? Two Dialogues between a Minister and 
one of his Parishionersy on the Common Prayer-Book of the Church of England, 
By J. Rogers, M.A. Rector of Mawnam, 9d. 

The Fricad of God, a plain Sermon for 1820. 1s. 

Christianity no Fiction, By the Rev. J, G, Durham, A.B. Curate and Lec- 
turer of Norihfleet, Kent ; Author of Christianity, the Friend of Man; the Provi- 
dence of God, a Norrisian Prize Essay ; Thoughts upon a Conflagration, with 
precautionary Hints, 

The Sinner made a Terror to Himself and Friends: a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire, on Sunday, November 21, 
1819; and repeated the following Sunday, at the Desire of some of the Parish- 
toners. By James Piumptre, B.D. Vicar of Great Gransden, and formerly Fellow 
of Ciare Hall, Cambridge. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of the Philanthropic Society, St. George's 
Fields, on Sunday, November 14, 1819, being the thirteenth Auniversary of -the 
opening of that Chapel. By the Rev. John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ Colege, 
and Regus Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Published at 
the Request of the General Committee. Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Infidelity; preached at Ste Mary's, Shrewsbury, and at 
Kemlworth, Warwickshire, in the Months of Novemfer and December, 1849, 
and January, 1820. By the Rev. S, Butler, D.D. FS.A. 8vo. @s. 6d. or on 
common Paper 1s. 6d. + 

Serious ou the unerting Doctrine of the Established Church, that Clirist Jesus 
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is God and Lord ; and on the intermediate State of the Soul after Death. Byathe 
Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turnour, AM. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

A Lay-Elder’s Observations on the History and Doctrine of Christianity, 
Vol. L. 12mo. 

An Essay on the Origin and Purity of the Primitive Church of the British Isles, 
and its Independence upon the Church of Rome. By the Rev, William Hales, 
D.D. Rector of Killesandra, &c. 8vo. léis. 

A Discourse addressed to Unbelievers ; or an astronomical View of the Exist. 
ence of the Deity. By Richard Walond, A.M. Rector of Weston-under-Penyard, 
and Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 1s. 

Revelation Vindicated, in two Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Ash, 
in the County of Kent, and Diocese of Canterbury, on Christmas-day, and on 
Sunday, December 26, 1819. By the Rev. Charles James Burton, M.A. Perpe- 
tual Curate of Ash, and of Nonington with Womenswould, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures apon some important Passages in the Book of Genesis, delivered in 
the Chapel of the British Minister at Berlin, in the Year 1818 By the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Austen, A.M. Rector of Sterenton, in the County of Hants; for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 8vo. 6s. 

A Sclection of Family Prayers, intended for the Use of his Parishioners, and as 
a Companion to his Sermon on Family Religion, By J. D. Coleridge, Curate of 
St. Sidwell’s, Exeter. 1I2mo. 9d. 

The Divine Origin and Authority of the Christian Religion Vindicated. By the 
Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. 5s. 6d. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln’s Sermon at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on Sun- 
day, December 26, 1819. With Notes. 2s. 

The History of Honest Roger, founded on Fact. By the Rev. William Morgan, 
Minister of Christ Church, Bradford. 3d. 

LAW, 

Report of the Action, Wright v. Clement, for ceffain Libels published in Cob- 
bett’s Political Register, tried in the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, Friday, 
December 10, 1819, before Lord Chief Justice Abbott, and a Special Jury. Taken 
in Short-band, by Mr. George Farquharson. 2s. 

The whole Proceedings before the Coroner’s Inquest at Oldham, &c, on the 
Body of John hecs, who died of Sabre Wounds, received at Manchester, August 
16, 1819. Taken in Short-hand, and edited by Joseph Augustus Dowling, Esq. 
12s. 

A Treatise en Crimes and Misdemeanors. By William Oldnal! Russell, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 2 vols, royal 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench, in personal Actions and Ejectment. 
By Jobn Frederick Archbold, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 vols, 
igmo. J). 1s. 

A practical Treatise on the settling of Evidence for Trials at Nisi Prius, and on 
the preparing and arranging the necessary Proofs. By Isaac Espinasse, of Gray’s 
Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. Svo. 12s. 

A practical Treatise on. the Law of Dilapidations, Reinstatements, Waste, &e. 
with an Appendix. By James Elmes, Architect; Author of Hints for the Con- 
struction and Management of Prisons, &c. 4s. ‘ 

An historical Account of the British Army, and the Law Military, as declared 
by the ancient and modern Statutes, and Articles of War, for its Government, &e. 
By the late E. Samuel, President of his Majesty’s Court at Berbice. 8vo. 11, 


MEDICAL. 

General Judications. which relate to the Laws of Organic Life. By Daniel 
Pring, Member ot the Royal College of Surgeons, Loudon. Sve. 19s. 

A Treatise on Midwitery, developing new Principles, which tend materially to 
lessen the Sutferimgs of the Patient, aud shorten the Duration of Labour. By 
John Power, Accouchcur, Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 
vo. 8s, 6d. . 

~ Observations on the Treatment of the Epiphora, or Watery Eye, and on the 
Fistula Lacrymalis, Together with Remarks on the Introduction of the Male Ca- 
theter ; and on the Treatment of Hamorthoids. A new Edition. To which are 
now added, Observations on the near aud distant Sight of diferent Persons; on 
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the Musce Volitantes of nervous Persons;. and on the Staphylema, Hydroph- 
thalmia, and Carcinoma of the Eye. By the late James Ware, F.R.S. &c. Edited 
by his Son, Martin Ware, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
Bs. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons, exhibiting the frau- 
dulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, Spicituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, 
Cream, Confectionary, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, Cneese, Olive Oil, Pickles, and 
other Articles employed in domestic Economy, and Methods of detecting them, 
By Frederick Accum. 12mo, 9s. 

Surgical Essays. Second Part. By Astley Cooper, F.R.S. and B, Travers, 
F.R.S. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic, which has lately prevailed in Edinburgh 
and other Parts of Scotland ; with Observations on the Llentity of Chicken Pox 
with modified Small Pox, in a Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor, Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department, &c. &c, By John Thomson, M.D, F.R.S.E. &c, 
&e. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Cancer, and on the too frequent Use 
of Mercury; strongly recommended to the serious Consideration of every Indivi- 
dual, With a Detail of various Cases, in which the Disease hag been completely 
removed, without the Use of the huite. And in an Appendix, two Cases, first, of 
Fissure at the Cranium; secondly, of preternatural Enlargement of the Heart. 
By Charles Aldis, Esq. Surgeon, Member oi the Royal College, &c. &c. 4s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Travels in Nubia, and in the Interior of North Eastern Africa. By J. L. 
Burckhardt, with a Life, and Portrait of the Author, 4to. 2, 8s. 

A compendious History of the Jews; peculiarly calculated for the Use «f 
Schools, and of young Persons. By John Bigland, Author of “ Letters on ancient 
and modern History,” &c. 12mo, 4s 6d. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, ayd the Lonian Islands ; in a Series of Letters, descrips 
tive of the Manners, Scenery, and Fine Arts. By H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. i. 2s. 

Germany and the Revolution. By Professor Goerres, late Editor of the “ Rhe- 
nish Mercury,” ‘Translated from the German, by J. Black. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels in the North of Germany ; describing the present State of the social 
and political Institutions, the Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Education, 
Arts, and Manners, in that Country, particularly in the Kingdom of Hanoves, By 
‘Thomas Hodgskin, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men. By the Rev. 
Joseph Spence, Arranged with Notes, by the late Edmund Malone, Esq. 8vo, 
9s. 6d. 

Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men; cullected from 
the Conversation of Mr. Pope, aud other eminent Persons of his Time. By the 
Rev. Joseph Spence. With an Appendix, of unpublished Letters, by Pope, 
Hume, Horace Walpole, &c. Now first printed from the original Papers, wath 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Samuel Weller Singer. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and his Sans, Richard and Henry ; 
illustrated by original Letters, and other Family Papers, By Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. a Descendent of the Family. 4to. SL. 3s. 

Memoires pour Servir a I'Histoire de la Vie Privée, du Retour, et da Regne de 
Napoleon, in 1815. @tom, 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, for 1820. With Silhouette Portraits. 
8vo, 15s, 

POLITICS. 

A Sketch of the Rise and Fall of the manufacturing System of Great Britain: 
in which are shown the mischievous Effects of our present restrictive Laws; and 
the beneficial Results that would accrue from a free Trade. 2s. 6d, 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. W. C, Plunkett, in the House of 
Commons, ou Tuesday, November 23, 1819. 1s. , 

A Keview of Mr. Burgess’s Letter to the Freeholders of Norfolk, on the Nature 
and Tendency of the present Spirit of the Times. By a Norfolk Freeholder. 3s, 

the Radical House which Jack would build. 8vo. 1s, 
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Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, in the House of 
Lords, November 30, 1819. Sve. @s. 6d. : 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, in the House of 
Commons, on Weduesday, November 24,1819. S8vo. 2s, 6d. 

A View of the Principles on which the well-being of the labouring Class de. 
pends: together with Observations oa the Direction of Charity. By 5. W. 
ii Nicoll, 1s. : 

: Refert Gentis, a short Tract. 6d. 
betas: 6 Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, No, 64, entitled, “ Necessity 
PEP bag of Parliamentary Inquiry.” By the Rev. H, Phillpotts, M.A. Prebendary of Dur- 
Arb eee ham, Author of-a Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Durham, which that 
Article professes to review. 1s. 
beh | Speech of Lord Jolin Russell, in the House of Commons, on December 14, 1819, 
on moving Resolutions stlative to corrupt Boroughs. — 1s. 6d. “he: 
A Letter to the Right Hon, Lord Viscount Castlereagh, on the conflicting and 
otherwise evil Consequences of the Coin and Cash Payment Bills. By Charles 
Lyne, Esq. 2s. 6d. 
Thoughts on a Radical Remedy for the present Distresses of the Country. By 
the Author/ 
Letiers from the British Settlement in Pennsylvania, By Dr. C, B. Johnson, 
With an Address from the british Emigrant Society to their Countrymen. 
Letter to the Hon. Charles B. Bathurst, M.P. on the Subject of the Poor Laws, 
By Richard Blackmore, Esq, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
. POKTRY. 
An Ode to the Bones of the immortal Thomas Paine, newly transported from 
America to England. By the no less lm-mortal William Cobbett, Esq. 1s. . 
| The Poetical Travels of Eugenius and Antonina, Translated from the French 

: of Madame de Genlis. By Harriet Jones. 12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, partly original, and partly altered from 
+f Dryden and Pitt. By John Ring. ¢@ vols. 8vo. 2b. 2s, 
Mn. The Leonora of Burger; the Feast of Eleusis of Schiller. Translated into Ita- 
lian Verse ; with other Compositions. By W. E. Frye. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
4 Imagination, in two Parts, with illustrative Notes. 8vo. 6s. 

) Legitimacy, a Tale for the Times. By J. Brown, Esq. 3s. 

Poems, descriptive of rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, a Northampton- 
shire Peasant. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Thoughts and Feelings, a Collection of Poems, By Arthur Brooke. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. 

Poems, never before printed. Written by John Gay, Author of the Beggar's 
Opera, &c.; with a Sketch of his Life, from the Manuscripts of the Rev. Joseph 

id Baller, his Nephew. Edited by Henry Lee, Author of Poetic Impressions, &c. 

Pe BE Bye. 5s. 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch, a Poem, with Notes, on Natural Philosophy, princi- 
r pally of the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies. In Answer to Mr. Frend’s new and 
He strange Arguments against the Theory of Sir Isaac Newton. 2s. 6d, 

Valdi; or the Libertine’s Son. In five Parts. 8&vo. 

The Comforter. 3s. 6d. 

Orient Harping, 2 desultory Poem, in two Parts. By John Lawson, Missionary 
| at Calcutta. 

a DRAMA, 


ae Moscow, a Tragedy, in five Acts, founded on the late historical Facts, in which 
’ Napoleon appears before the Public, for the first Time, in dsamatic Dress. 5s. 
NOVELS. 
ee Friendship, a moral Tale. By Miss Sandham. 12mo, 5s. 
‘ 
# 
& 





Ivanhoe. By the Author of Waverley, &e. Svols. 11.10s. 
Country Neighbours. By Miss Burney. 2 vols. 16s. 
be New Tales. By Mrs. S. Wilkinson. S$ vols, 1@mo. 18s. 





ti t The Smugglers, a Scotch National Tale. 3 vols. 16s. Gd. 
i TE Glenfell, or Macdonalds and Campbells; an Edinburgh ‘Tale of the Nineteenth ° 
1 .\. Century. 6s, 
} Al. Glenfergus, 3 vols. 11. 1s, 
: ‘ "4 Petrarch and Laura: translated from Madame Genlis. @ vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
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MISCRLEANIES. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and English Languages. Arranged ly James 
Ross, LL.D. 3s. Od. 

A Letter to the Society of Schoolmasters: containing Outlines of a Plan. for 
raising the Respectability of the Profession, By a Scheolmaster, 6d; 

The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb. By J. P. Arrowsmith, 
Illustrated with Plates, drawn and engraved by the Author’s Brother, an. Artist, 
bern Deafand Dumb. Svo. 10s, 6d, 

An historical Account of Inventions and Discoveries in those Arts and: Scitnacea, 
which are of Utility or Ornament to Man, which lend Assistance to haman Com, 
fort, a Polish to Life, and render the civilized State beyond Comparison preferable 
to a State of Nature. By J. F. Lake Willams, 2 vols, 11, 4s. 

Character, essential to Success in Life: addressed to those who are approaching 
Manhood. By Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 5s. 

A Letter to the Author of a Tract, entitled, The Stage. In three Dialogues pe~ 
tween, Mr. Clement and Mr. Mortimer. Pubiished by the Religious Tract Society. 
By James Plumptre, B.D. Vicar of Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire. 4d. 

Miscellanies, By the Rev. Richard Warner. 2 vols, 12mo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, en the Education of the Natives of 
India. To which are added, an Account of Hindoo Widows, recently burnt alive 
in Bengal; and also some Extracts from the Reports of the Native Schouls, pub- 
lished by the Serampore Missionaries. By Wilham Ward, of Serampore, Bengal. 
sro, 1s. 

Reports of M, le Comte de Capo, D'Istria, and M: Rengger, upon the Princi- 
ples and Progress of the School Establishment of M, de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, ia 
Switzerland. Ss. 

Dialogues in Entomology ; in which the Forms and Habits of Insects are fami- 
liarly explained. 12s. or with the Plates coloured, 18s, 

English Stories, illustrating some of the most interesting Events and Characters, 
ane the Accession of Alfred, and the Death of John, By Maria Hack, 
i2mo. ‘7s. 

A Treatise ov Trolling. By T. F. Salter 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Historical Documents and Reflections respecting the Go- 
vernment of Holland, by Louis Bonaparte, in French as 
well as English. 

Memoirs of Napoleon, by Himself, containing his History 
of the eventful Year 1815, including Details of the Battle of 
Waterloo, hitherto unknown, 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Christianity, to be used 
as a Sequel to the Catechism of the Church of England, by 
Richard Yates, D.D. 

Specimens of the Living British Poets, with biographical, 
Notices, and critical Remarks, by the Rev. George Croly, 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description, 
of Hindoostan, and the adjacent Country, by Walter Ha- 
milton, Esq., in two quarto Volumes, with Maps. , 

C. Von Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World, in. 1816- 
17-18, in a quarto Volume. 
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The Travels of Cosmo the third, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
through a large Part of England, in 1669, translated from 
the original Manuscript, at Florence, in a quarto Volume. 

An Essay on Human Motives, chiefly on Principles of 
Religion, by the Rev. John Penrose. 

A Translation from the trench of General Lacroix’s His- 
tory of the Revolution in St. Domingo, with Notes and 
Illustrations. 

Travels in various Countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, particularly in Albania; with an Account of the Life 
and Wars of Ai Pacha, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes. 

Elements of the History of Civil Government; being a 
View of the Rise and Frogress of the various Political Insti- 
tutions that have subsisted throughout the World, and an 
Account of the present State and distinguishing Features of 
the Governments now in Existence, by James ‘'yson, Esq. 

A Voyage to South America, in the Congress Frigate, 
performed by Order of the American Government, by H. 
M. Brackenbury, Esq., Secretary to the Mission, in two 
octavo Volumes. 

The second Volume of the Rev. 7. Clarke's Abridgement 
of shag Voyages and Travels, forming the Tour of Asia. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as 
literally as the Idioms of the Greek and English Languages 
will allow, by a Graduate of the University of Oxford, mm 
two octavo Volumes. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and medical Treatment of 
those Diseases connected with a deranged Action of the 
Urinary Organs, especially Gravel and Calculous, by Dr. 
Prout. 


An Inquiry into certain Errors respecting Insanity, by 
Dr, Burrows. 
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ERRATUM IN THE NUMBER FOR DECEMBER, 1819. 


Page 597 line 26, after “ classical’ insert “ English.” 


By this singular omission we seem to impute a fault to Mr. 
Cary of which he is by no means guilty, and at the same time to 
fall into one ourselves. Mr. Cary’s usage of the penultimate of 
“ Hyperion” long, is not an offence against Greek and Latin clas- 
sical quantity, as every tyro knows; but it may, we think, fairly be’ 
pronounced an offence against classical English quantity, since the: 
contrary prosody has been adopted not only by Shakspeare and 
Spenser, but even by the fastidious Gray, 
16 


